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PEYTON BOSWELL 
| Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art: 


Threat of the Whitewash Brush 


Bs“ in the depression days when Uncle Sam was playing 
Medici to thousands of American artists and W.P.A. 
murals were growing like crab-grass on our public walls, 
there were offstage rumblings of discontent about the quality 
of the art, attended by threats of the whitewash brush. Those 
threats are now materializing into action, specifically in 
‘Columbus and Chicago. 
In Columbus the calcimining of Emerson Burkhart’s mural 
by an uninformed layman (see August 1 Dicest), has stirred 
e ire of local art lovers. In Chicago destruction or, at best, 
disappearance has caught up with several W.P.A. commis- 
‘sions, among them: Rudolph Weisenborn’s four panels in 

e Crane Technical High School, Edward Millman’s frescoes 
in the Lucy Flower High School, and the 40-foot mosaic by 
John Stephan in the Schurz High School. In each instance 
it was a case of somebody not liking something he knew 
little about. 

However, it would have been the same had the destruc- 
‘tion been wrought by artistically literate individuals; there 
would still linger the offensive odor of book burning and 
Schicklegruber ideology. In my opinion this is not a ques- 
tion of good or bad art. Whether or not you like the Colum- 
bus mural is not particularly important. The point to be 
settled is: Have you the ethical right to destroy a work of 
art? I do not think so. Remove it, yes. Cover it, if necessary. 
But I doubt if any of us is sufficiently wise to appoint himself 
a dictator of what is or is not good art among his contempo- 
raries. Art history is well sprinkled with errors by self-ap- 

| pointed censors. 

How many Van Gogh sunflowers (now selling millions of 

| reproductions) would we have today, if their destiny had 
been left to French school teachers? Remember the Swiss 
| industrialist who burned the Courbet nudes? 

More recently we had here in New York the shameful 
episode of the Rockefellers turning a pneumatic drill loose 
on Diego Rivera’s fresco in Radio City—simply because these 
powerful individuals didn’t like the inclusion of Lenin in 
a group of world leaders. Into Flushing Bay went the muti- 
lated mural, and today the Russia that Lenin fathered is our 
ally. Doubtless those visiting Radio City now would be more 
interested in viewing Rivera’s dynamic depiction of Soviet 
Russia’s founder than the pallid decor of Jose Sert, who 
was subsequently commissioned to fill the empty space. 

Times and ideas change, but the fallibility of human judg- 
ment remains—particularly in matters of art. 









A Donor Becomes a Major 


T Is very difficult to pass a bouquet to a man whose name 

you are not permitted to mention. I mean the generous 
donor of the Arizona Plan collection, who is now a major 
in the United States Army. A letter from Fort Custer tells 
of the training he is receiving preparatory to serving over- 
Seas as an administrator in occupied territory. Even though 
the call of his country has interrupted his civilian role, our 
mysterious friend continues to plan how he can best help 
contemporary American art and decentralize opportunity for 
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art appreciation generally. In warvor in peace, he is an art 
patron in the true sense of the term. Many artists who do not 
even know his identity will wish him well in his new service. 


Art for the Home Front 


S Sans EXHIBITION of small paintings by contemporary Amer- 

icans, arranged by Fred Price of the Ferargil Galleries, 
has begun its tour of defense centers with all the signs 
of success—an example of a basically sound idea clicking 
through the hard work of one individual. 

Composed of carefully selected pictures from leading New 
York galleries, this exhibition is designed to give workers 
in defense areas an introduction to American art. After open- 
ing in New York last June (where it was critically approved), 
the collection was shipped to Clifton Springs, N. Y.; in 
October it is booked for Hagerstown, Md.; and then goes 
to Carbondale, Ill. At the latter place, writes Burnett Shyrock, 
is located one of the Government’s largest ordnance plants 
(on Crab Orchard Lake, a W.P.A.-made body of water which, 


incidentally, covers my father’s birthplace). 


Like so many projects in the art world, the Art for the 
Home Front exhibition was not blueprinted as a money- 
making scheme; yet its sales record to date has been good. 
Sixteen pictures, worth $1,713, have left it to enter modest 
homes. Other ordnance centers are invited to schedule the 
exhibition. 


Life Goes On 
(Reprinted from “Time” of August 16) 


s T IS TRUE that no Jap is going to be killed by an artist’s 

brush . . .. So cracked Art Dicest’s Peyton Boswell at 
Congress’ refusal to appropriate $125,000 for war orders: 
contracts with 18 artists to record the gory glory of World 
War II (Time, July 19). But the country need not worry. 
U. S. artists will not be denied the best subjects in the his- 
tory of man-made destruction. 

“When the Army cancelled the contracts ($3,800 a year, 
plus 25 per cent for overseas service), a half dozen magazines 
saw an opportunity. Collier’s signed up Howard Cook. Life 
took over contracts with Bruce Mitchell, Millard Sheets, 
Aaron Bohrod, Reginald Marsh and eight others. It still is 
dickering with five more. Said Editor Boswell: ‘. . . It will 
be another example of private enterprise having better judg- 
ment of relative values than Government.’ 

“The work the artists do while serving out their con- 
tracts for their new patrons will eventually go to the Govern- 
ment. The paintings may some day hang in a Museum of 
War Art—alongside 200 canvases already ear-marked for the 
Government by Life. (An exhibition of the best of these 200— 
done by the nine artists whom Life has sent to cover the 
battlefields in the past two years—opens at the Metropolitan 
Museum this week.)” 

The exhibition at the Metropolitan is one to be remem- 
bered. I keep wondering if those Congressmen would have 
voted differently had they taken the trouble to view this timely 
art when it was earlier at the National Gallery in Wash- 
ington. 

A complete list of war-art artists commissioned by Life 
follows: Aaron Bohrod, David Fredenthal, Frank Mechau, 
Reginald Marsh, Carlos Lopez, Millard Sheets, Reuben 
Kadish, Lucien La Baudt, Tom Craig, Bruce Mitchell, Edward 
Laning, Henry Varnum Poor, Joe Jones, George Biddle, 
Bernard Perlin, James Turnbull, David Stone Martin, all 
taken over from the War Dept., plus Life artists: Julien 
Binford, Fletcher Martin, Paul Sample, Edna Reindel (to 
paint Women & the War), Floyd Davis, Peter Hurd, Tom Lea, 
Barse Miller and Henry Billings. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Conditions in Columbus 


Sm: I am the writer of the artists’ pe- 
tition which stirred up the Columbus 
mural controversy rehearsed in your Au- 
gust issue. For two years I was Co- 
lumbus’ only “art dealer.” While I ran 
the small Studio Gallery on the second 
floor of Heaton’s Music Store, about $1,000 
worth of art was sold from it. Artists of 
the town considered me extremely suc- 
cessful; they had all said it couldn’t be 
done. 

There is not one person who can prop- 
erly be called a collector of contempo- 
rary art in all Columbus. Once a year 
the Columbus Art League has a show 
which is judged by an out-of-town jury. 
Prizes, compared to other shows of like 
size in Ohio, are not ungenerous. But it 
is rarely a patron buys a painting to 
hang on the walls of his home. When he 
buys a painting from these shows, he 
generally presents it to the Gallery. It 
is Columbus’ disinterest in art, more 
than any other factor, which has allowed 
the defacement of the mural of Central 
High School by its Principal without the 
authority of the Board of Education to 
go unchallenged until now. 

A representative of the Women’s Clubs 
of Ohio, a Columbus woman, came into 
my little art gallery when it was new 
to choose a selection of paintings which 
were to be given as prizes for various 
excellencies of members of the clubs. 
She bought about $150 worth of paint- 
ings. When I asked her how the Wo- 
men’s Clubs raised the money to buy 
the paintings, she told me each member 
was assessed one cent a year for the 
purpose. When I suggested the assess- 
ment should be raised to a dime, the 
good lady nearly collapsed. 

I wrote and circulated the petition, 
knowing it would be a hard job to get 
John Q. interested, purely on a hunch 
that now was the time to make that at- 
tempt. The struggle over the Burkhart 
mural symbolizes to us who are attempt- 
ing the restoration the possible genera- 
tion of a new and real interest in art 
in Columbus. We must sell the idea to 
Columbus taxpayers now, as we must 
eventually sell the idea to Columbus art 
patrons, to keep and cherish for once 
in a way a painting which has been 
paid for. 

It is only thus art can attain to any 
degree of maturity and health here. 


—PAUL S. YEAGLEy, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Correction 


Sir: Thank you for the generous space 
THE ArT DIGEST has given to both sides of 
the Morris Hirshfield controversy. 

The heading under which you published 
my answer in the ‘August issue of the 
DIGEST, however, may be somewhat mis- 
leading to your readers. While it was 
my privilege to act as director of the ex- 
hibition of The Paintings of Morris Hirsh- 
field held at the Museum of Modern Art, 
my connection there is that of a member 
of the Museum’s Advisory Committee. 


—SIDNEY JANIS, New York. 


A Bouquet 


Sir: The Editors have never produced 
a more pregnant, more significant number 
of THE ArT DIGEST than is the August 
issue. Sincere congratulations. 


—ALBERT STERNER, Richmond, Mass. 
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Wrestlers: GEORGE LUKS 
Lent by the Kraushaar Galleries 


San Francisco Reviews History of the American Prize Ring 


PossisLy for the first time in the 
history of American museums, an art 
exhibition gathered from all parts of the 
United States will illustrate the great 
American episodes in the sports of box- 
ing, wrestling and prize fighting. On 
Sept. 3, the exhibition will open at the 
California Palace of the Legion of Hon- 
or in San Francisco with a preview 
given by Mrs. Alma Spreckels Awl, 
donor of the Palace, and the museum’s 
board of trustees, in honor of ranking 
military officers stationed in the city. 

From famous fisticuffers of the turn 
of the century to present-day Golden 
Glovers, oil paintings by big names in 
American art will illustrate the theme 
and lithographs and cartoons, both old, 
and contemporary, will enlarge upon 
the saga of the pugilist. 

San Franciscans have been invited 
to add to the sport of the thing by lend- 
ing old photographs of famous fighters, 
boxing gloves and other mementos of 
boxing and wrestling events in the 
Golden Gate City. A map of San Fran- 
cisco will locate rings that were and 
are. 

Among the canvases Acting Director 
Jermayne MacAgy coralled on a na- 
tion-wide tour, are three by Thomas 
Eakins, borrowed from the Addison Gal- 
lery, from the Philadelphia Museum 


and from Yale. They were painted in- 


1898 and ’99 and show Billy Smith, Billy 
McCarney, Ellwood McCloskey “the 
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old war horse’; Charlie McKeever, Joe 
Mack and the referee H. Walter Schlich- 
ter, In two of Eakins’ paintings appear 
the newspaperman, Clarence W. Cran- 
mer, and most of the audience in the 
paintings—Salutat and Taking the 
Count—are recognizable portraits of 
fight frequenters of that day and time. 

George Luks’ Wrestlers and Mahonri 
Young bronzes of well-known fighters, 
will be familiar to many visitors to the 
month-long exhibition. But Archipen- 
ko’s Boxing, lent by Peggy Guggenheim 


of New York, Rudolph Belling’s Max 
Schmelling, lent by the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, prints by Georges Rouault, are 
far less familiar. So, too, are some of 
the early l**hographs from Pendleton 
and Curriei <« Ives extolling the won- 
ders of the champions of another day. 

There will be a generous selection of 
George Bellows lithographs and prints 
by Golinkin, Ted Carroll and William 
Littlefield. Other paintings are by James 
Chapin, Fletcher Martin, Bernard Kar- 
fiol and Robert Riggs. 


West Coast Critic Approves the “Arizona Plan” 


THE GRouP of contemporary paintings 
and watercolors, numbering a hundred 
works, which were collected and given 
to the University of Arizona by an 
anonymous donor, were shown in San 
Francisco last month at the M. H. de 
Young Memorial Museum. 

Critic Alfred Frankenstein, writing 
of the exhibition, called it a “fascinat- 
ing show of American painting” and 
gave it the appreciative reception such 
a collection, collected for such a pur- 
pose, deserves. 

While New York critics, when review- 
ing the Arizona-bound paintings at the 
Metropolitan Museum (where the mys- 
terious New York collector first put 
them on view), looked upon the as- 
sembled works with a fairly niggling 
critical eye (this picture was or was 


not the best example of this or the 
other artist; the collection was thus 
and such short of complete; short of 
true survey), the California man saw 
it much more as it was intended. If the 
Arizona art press, at journey’s end, re- 
ceives the so-called “Mr. Leonard’s” 
rosy wreath with the same measure of 
appreciation as expressed by Mr. Fran- 
kenstein, then it “would not withered 
be” and will flower in the desert and 
bring joy and new vision to many. 

In part, this is how the San Francisco 
critic wrote: 

“This group of 100 oils, watercolors 
and pastels ... are a model of what 
such things can be. 

“First of all, there is enough there to 
sink your teeth into and make return 

[Please turn to page 24] 
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Blue Duffle Bags: BARSE MILLER 


Pictorial Reporting by Nine Who Went to War 


“THEIR WORKS will probably provide 
the closest contact with reality we civil- 
ians are likely to experience,” said 
Francis Henry Taylor, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum Director, of the paintings and 
drawings done by nine Life war corre- 
spondents in the theatres of war and 
exhibited now at the Museum. 

Contact with reality they undoubted- 
ly give. The 140 selections from the 200 
done for Life Magazine by picked art- 
ists, make a thrilling story, and one 
more real than words, reproductions, 
news photographs, or dramatic radio 
scenarios can give. It is apparent to 
anyone looking upon the originals of 
these paintings (many of which have 
already been reproduced in pages of 
Life) that they were painted under 
stress of emotion caused by the situa- 
tion the artist was portraying. 

This sort of high-voltage reporting 
is experienced in radio when a micro- 
phone is brought within eye-witness 
reach of a bombardment and the broad- 
caster’s voice reflects the strain and 
terror around him. But battle pictures, 
heretofore, like most all painting, have 
been done by the withdrawn composi- 
tor, the artist, who reconstructs a scene 
according to the facts, or romanticises 


Hill 609: FLETCHER MARTIN 


according to his own intention and in- 
vention. 

But when Peter Hurd, New Mexico 
rancher, looks from a Navigator’s win- 
dow, or takes the Tail Gunner’s view, 
and paints that scene, he gives it to 
you as sharp as reality and twice as 
beautiful. Same thing happens when 
Tom Lea gives you Hell in the Wheel- 
house or Dawn on the Signal Bridge 
or the scramble of abandoning ship 
when the Hornet was hit—to say noth- 
ing of the eye-witness account (widely 
reproduced) of the torpedoing of the 
Wasp, seen from the deck of the Hornet. 

This invaluable account of warfare 
was made possible when Life dispatched 
a group of easel painters—men well 
represented in the most important mu- 
seums—to every theatre of war. Peter 
Hurd was sent to England to paint the 
men and activities of the famous Ameri- 
can 8th Air Force Bomber Command 
operating over enemy-held territory. 
His Return from Rouen, a sizeable can- 
vas with more than a hundred figures 
surging out onto the field to greet the 
returning bombers, is perhaps a great 
work of art. It is certainly an impres- 
sive piece of painting. 

Fletcher Martin was sent to the Tu- 





nisian campaign, following the conquer. 
ors from the Mareth Line to Cape Bon, 
He is back here now, converting his 
250 drawings and notes into paintings, 
The soldiers in Tunisia told Martin his 


work “got the feel of the action,” 
“That,” says Martin, “was the acid 
test.” 


Floyd Davis, painter and illustrator, 
was sent to Bermuda to recount the 
hectic life of the little island, whose 
beaches are now honeycombed with gun 
emplacements. Davis injected a strain 
of humor initio the series which, for the 
most part, is grimly realistic documen- 
tation. Edward Laning went West and 
South from Chicago to follow the move- 
ments of troops and war equipments 
over the great American railroads gone 
to war. Barse Miller studied railways, 
and shipping out of West Coast ports. 
Paul Sample, a veteran of World War I, 
was sent to the Hawaiian Islands, where 
he painted watercolors of an American 
submarine base; then aboard an air- 
craft carrier in the Atlantic. 

Tom Lea, the youngest of the group, 
was most in the thick of things. He 
boarded a U. S. destroyer to report on 
patrolling of the Atlantic and lend-lease 
shipping, when his ship received the 
news of Pearl Harbor. Dropping depth 
bombs was his next, and succeeding 
subjects. Then he shipped out to the 
Solomon Islands and witnessed the sink- 
ing of the Wasp; left the Hornet, after 
66 days aboard, only four days before 
Jap planes got it, too. 

Life’s War Art show was held first 
at the National Gallery in Washington 
(see ArT Dicest for July 1); will re- 
main at the Metropolitan in New York 
until September 19; goes then to mu- 
seums in Springfield (Mass.), Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Toledo, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Colorado Springs, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, Cleve- 
land and Baltimore. This brings us to 
1944 and plans then are to donate the 
paintings to the U. S. Government to be 
permanently housed in some institution 
erected as a memorial to World War II. 
—M. R. 


* * * 


The Critics Voice 


To broaden the scope of evaluation 
of Life’s War Art exhibition currently 
at the Metropolitan Museum, we turned 
to the New York newspapers for criti- 
cisms and found that only two, the 
Times and the World-Telegram, had 
made comments on the show; the other 
New York dailies passed it almost com- 
pletely, making minor announcements 
of the exhibition. 

Interestingly enough both critics, Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell for the Times and 
Emily Genauer for the Telegram, 
broached the topic of the validity of the 
camera versus art and which one might 
be more successful in reporting war 
events. Jewell, who had _ heretofore 
urged the use of photography rather 
than the artists because of the advances 
made by the camera scientists, had this 
to say: 

“As first-hand ‘reports’ the work of 
painters could hardly hope, I have held, 
to compete with the camera—especially 
in view of technical developments in 
the realm of photography. 

“However, I must say that my opin- 
ion as expressed in the foregoing has 


[Please turn to page 27} 
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Cultural Salvage 


AN ORGANIZATION MEETING was recent- 
ly held in Washington by the American 
Commission for the Protection and Sal- 
vage of Artistic and Historic Monu- 
ments in Europe. Present were Asso- 
ciate Justice Owen J. Roberts, chair- 
man; David E. Finley, vice chairman; 
Huntington Cairns, secretary-treasurer; 
Herbert Lehman, Archibald MacLeish, 
Dr. William Bell Dinsmoor, Dr. Francis 
Henry Taylor and Dr. Paul J. Sachs. 
Meeting with the commission were rep- 
resentatives of the Departments of State, 
War and Navy, including Charles A. 
Thomson, chief, Division of Cultural 
Relations of the Department of State. 

Justice Roberts stated that the com- 
mission will act as a channel of com- 
munication for the government and its 
affliated departments with various uni- 
versities, museums, scholarly institu- 
tions, organizations and individuals in 
a position to furnish information and 
services relating to the work of the 
commission, The commission arranged 
that the work already initiated by vol- 
unteer committees will be continued 
and coordinated with the work of the 
commission. 

One of the functions of the newly- 
formed commission will be to begin a 
compilation of lists of cultural monu- 
ments appropriated by Axis forces, by 
Axis government representatives and 
by private citizens, and in that connec- 
tion will make use of the services or 
knowledge of art historians and mu- 
seum Officials of countries invaded by 
the Axis who are now resident in the 
U. S. and in allied countries. Justice 
Roberts also pointed out that the com- 
mission is prepared to urge that the 
armistice terms provide for the restitu- 
tion of such property to the lawful own- 
ers or where the property is destroyed 
there shall be restitution in kind. 


Palmer in the Army Now 


Artist William Palmer, one-time in- 
structor of painting at the Art Students 
League and now director of the Mun- 
son-Williams-Proctor Institute of Art 
in Utica, N. Y. and an instructor at 
Hamilton College, has just been in- 
ducted into the army. 

Palmer’s dealer, A. D. Gruskin of the 
Midtown Galleries, says that despite the 
artist’s induction, he will hold the ex- 
hibition of Palmer’s paintings and draw- 
ings as scheduled for Fall. Queen’s Gen- 
eral Hospital and the Post Office in 
Washington boast murals by Palmer, 
and his easel paintings are in the col- 
lections of the Metropolitan Museum 
proper and the Whitney Wing. 


Art of Our Ally, China 


To promote a better understanding 
of the culture of our allies, the Boston 
Museum is presenting a series of ex- 
hibitions entitled Arts of our Allies. 
Following Holland, Russia, Belgium and 
England, the latest ally to be repre- 
sented is China. 

Comprised of paintings, prints, porce- 
lains and tapestries dated from the 13th 
to the 18th century, the entire exhibi- 
tion is devoted to the Chinese concep- 
tion of nature—all works depicting 
birds and flowers. The collection is on 
view in the print gallery through Oct. 3. 
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St. George and the Dragon: FRENCH PRIMITIVE 


Toledo Acquires Primitive Religious Panel | 


THE PERMANENT COLLECTION of the To- 
ledo Museum has been augmented by 
the recent acquisition of a religious 
panel, depicting the St. George rescue 
of the king’s daughter. Without any 
documentary evidence, this painting is 
considered to be a work by a French 
primitive. It is unfortunate that the 
early French panels did not have such 
valuable chroniclers as Karel Van Man- 
der and Vasari to categorize the paint- 
ings of their times. The information we 
have rescued from the archives has 
been scant and unrevealing. 

The scene of St. George, the dragon 
and the maiden at the side is in ac- 
cordance with 15th century iconography 
and the raiment of the two figures dis- 
close a French or southern Netherland 
provenance. This panel emerges from 
the area surrounding Avigon, where, in 
the late 15th century, there was a ming- 
ling of Italian and Flemish styles and 
no distinct homogeneous manner that 
might be associated with a _ specific 
group of artists. The stiffly treated 
drapery and harshly drawn horse sug- 
gest sources from Spain. It is quite 
possible that the artist saw a panel by 
the Spanish master Borrassa, who was 
a protagionist of the Hispano-Flemish 
style. The predominating Flemish trait 
in Toledo’s panel is the meticulously 
drawn minutae. 


The St. George panel first appeared 
publicly in the very exhaustive exhibi- 
tion of French primitives in Paris, 1904, 
at which time it was owned by H. Haro 
and then ascribed to an unknown artist. 
Next, it was shown in the 1927 exhibi- 
tion of French primitives, held at Klein- 
berger Galleries, in New York, as a 
work by Simon Marmion. This attribu- 
tion has not withstood the investiga- 
tions made by art scholars, for in Mar- 
mion’s Retable of St. Omer (1460). upon 
which the St. George panel attribu- 
tion had been founded, the artist dis- 
plays a better understanding of drap- 
ery and anatomy and a more profound 
knowledge of architecture, which, in- 
cidentally, does not coincide with the 
type used in the St. George work. 

In 1932, the panel was exhibited at 
the Burlington House exhibition of 
French Art, and in 1937 at the Paris 
Masterpieces of French Art exhibition, 
it was listed as attributed to Simon 
Marmion; this is in agreement with the 
custom of publishing the attributions 
furnished by the owners of the exhib- 
ited paintings. It was again shown as 
a panel by Marmion at the Master- 
pieces of Art exhibition, in the New 
York World Fair, 1939, and was lent 
by Dr. Preston P. Satterwhite, from 
whom the Toledo Museum acquired it. 
—A, D. 
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“Meet the Artist” 


WILL someone please give me the 
start of the lines which were written, 
reputedly, by Woodrow Wilson concern- 
ing his own, less than beautiful, face. 
There must have been a first line to 
rhyme with the fourth but I have man- 
aged to remember only this: 


“But my face I don’t mind it. 
Because I’m behind it. 
It’s the fellow in front gets the jar.” 


Most American artists have sat to 
themselves at one time or another for 
their portraits. The M. H. de Young 
Memorial Museum in San Francisco in- 
vited two such portraits from each of 
200 artists and caricaturists to hang 
during September in the Museum as 
the feature show for 1943. Director 
Walter Heil asked for early and late 
paintings, where possible, and then ob- 
tained photographs to hang beside the 
paintings on the theory that “the cam- 
era does not lie.” 

Visitors, invited to “Meet the Artist,” 
will entertain themselves not only by 
passing opinion on the likenesses ex- 
hibited, but by learning what the bearer 
of many a famous name looks like. 
From our own preview of the Cali- 
fornia event (via perusal of 100 photo- 
graphs of portraits that will be in the 
show) we’d say that visitors will also 
in many cases get that “jar” the fellow 
behind the painting doesn’t mind giving 
them. The caricaturists, of course, were 
ruthless, their portraits in nearly every 
case acting as advertisements of their 
trades (even to the extent of including 
some of the “characters” for which 
they are known). But not a few of our 
otherwise “serious” easel painters took 
the same tack in immortalizing them- 
selves. 

Fletcher Martin painted himself 
painting a bull; Aaron Bohrod painted 
himself as an “artist in residence” sur- 
rounded by adoring college students. 
Peppino Mangravite holds and tastes 
a pomegranate, the fruit of life, while 


Self Portrait: 
IvAN LE LORRAINE ALBRIGHT 








Self Portrait: R. TAYLOR 


floating female figures dance out of 
the canvas before him, bringing his 
slippers, his newspaper, food, wine and 
his pipe. Kuniyoshi, Marsh, Evergood, 
Philipp and Nordfeldt are at their 
easels. Julian Levi is surrounded with 
“elements” from his beach paintings— 
branches of coral, star fish, ropes and 
rocks and decoys. 

Where two paintings are included, 
if the lapse of time is about thirty years 
as in the cases of Doris Rosenthal, Ben- 
jamin Kopman, Robert Philipp and 
Fred Nagler, comparisons will be made 
not only in the faces but in the styles 
of the artists. 

Feininger makes himself frightening 
while actually he is a gentle and re- 
assuring man, tall, greyhaired and 
handsome. The Albright twins are bent 
on realism, softening none of their 
bristling eyebrows, wrinkled lips, and 
likeness to each other. William Gropper 
is composedly drawing the specter of 
Nazism while a beak-nosed politician 
attacks him with an umbrella. 

Jacob Getlar Smith will find sym- 
pathy with hay fever sufferers as he 
shows only squinty eyes above a white 
handkerchief. Leopold Seyffert, portrait 
painter, shows a salon-size standing 
portrait of himself in his studio ten 
years ago; while Guy Pene du Bois 
sent a 1930 painting called The Crowd, 
inviting you to pick him out. 

When the elaborately illustrated cat- 
alogue is published, and distributed, 
files as far as the catalogue reaches 
will -be indeed up to date on the looks 
and painting manners of the prominent 
artists and cartoonists living in Amer- 
ica today.—M. R. 


George Vaughan Curtis 


George Vaughan Curtis, portrait paint- 
er, painter of famous horses and art 
teacher, died Aug. 21 at the Garfield 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. He was 87 
years old. 

Mr. Curtis was born in Southampton, 
Fngland. In 1875 he went to Paris to 
study art and from that time until 1913, 
he lived and painted in Europe. Before 
coming to this country thirty years ago, 
Mr. Curtis was professor of art at the 
Lycée in D’Aulnay, France. Two of his 
paintings were acquired by the French 
government. 








Going to the People # 

FoR THE LAST TWO MONTHS, patrons 
of Billy Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe: 
nightspot on New York’s Broadw. y | 
have been confronted with a sizeable 
reproduction of a painting by Renoig | 
gracing the back of the menu car 
Invited by the millionaire proprietor 
and lyric writer (who now is also 
art collector) to take it home 
frame it, 20,000 night revelers so fap 
have done so. Which goes to Say, as 
Rose said to Newsweek, “I think the 
interest in art is much greater than 
the average person thinks.” The Boy 
With the Golden Hair, whose picture 
they take home, is a six-color repro- 
duction of one of the Renoir paintings 
Biliy Rose owns. He owns other French 
Moderns, a Velasquez, a $30,000 Hals 
portrait, and religious paintings by 
early Sienna artists. 

Over a still longer period of time, 
the Metropolitan Museum has been dis- 
playing in preferred positions on sub- 
way cars, color reproductions of \master- 
pieces in the Museum’s collection. In 
that time, 35,000 straphangers have 
come to the Metropolitan to buy a copy 
of a painting by: Lawrence. (The 
Calmady Children were taken home by 
5,800 persons for 15c); or by Monet 
(his Sunflowers was runner-up with 
5,274 copies sold); or Winslow Homer’s 
Northeaster, or the one contemporary 
painting in the subway series, Jack 
Levine's String Quartette. - 

Each time a new reproduction goes 
up every six weeks, one in every sub- 
way of all lines, the orders flood in, 60 
or 70 a day, Horace H. F. Jayne, vice 
director of the Metropolitan, told the 
World Telegram. 

One little woman, who buys every 
one, calls them her “subway prints”; 
Rose’s patrons love their menus, too. 


One Man’s Picture Spread 


“In three large hotel rooms I have 
thirty pictures and two small children,” 
wrote Frank J. Oehlschlager of Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., to the N. Y. Times. 
“All of them were purchased at $200 
or less,” he says, and they are “ex- 
cellent small examples” of the work of 
American artists. Mr. Oehlschlager buys 
one every few months and the pictures 
have spread to his office, and to his 
secretary’s. 

“T think the American public is miss- 
ing a great deal,’”’ wrote this enthusi- 
astic collector who doesn’t buy large 
expensive pictures because he has no 
place to hang them. But size, to him, 
is not a measure of quality. “We have 
some of the finest artists in the world. 
If we can buy one of their pictures 
for a week’s or a month’s salary we 
are the lucky ones.” 

Mr. Oehlschlager’s collection con= 
tains paintings by Jon Corbino, Luigi 
Lucioni, Ivan Olinsky, Ann Brockman, 
Robert Philipp, Ogden Pleissner, Louis 
Bosa and others. 


































































































































Meet the Artist j 
Self Portraits on Opposite Page—Top Ré 
L. to R.: Spencer Macky, Esther Willia 
Zsissly (twin of Ivan Le Lorraine * 
bright). Middle Row, L. to R.: Willig” 
Gropper, Fletcher Martin. Bottom Ré 
L. to R.: Lyonel Feininger, Barbara S 
mund, Peppino Mangravite. 
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Hill Houses: WALTER EMERSON BAUM 


Museum Acquires Critic Baum’s Cityscape 


WALTER EMERSON Bau, art critic of 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
entered the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art in a new capacity last week when 
his painting, Hill Houses was acquired 
by the museum. 

Mr. Baum also serves as director of 
the Allentown (Pa.) Museum, an insti- 


tution founded in 1934 to promote civic 
interest in the arts. This is not the first 
time the artist-critic has been honored. 
In 1925, his canvas, Sunlight and 
Shadow, was awarded the Sesnan Gold 
Medal at: the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, Hill Houses was given 
the museum by Luther A. Harr. 


Axis Cries Vandalism in North Africa 


As was to be expected, the Italian 
propaganda machine lost no time in 
shouting about Allied vandalism in 
North Africa. An official London com- 
muniqué, arriving here and reserved 
especially for our publication, discloses 
the following: 

The Italians, to further allegations 
of Allied vandalism, have prepared an 
illustrated propaganda pamphlet in 
which they purport to enumerate such 
acts committed by our forces during 
the period of occupation. Among other 
things, they claim that Australian troops 
did great damage to exhibits in the 
Cyrene Museum and they published a 
photograph said to have been taken 
in the museum, showing a number of 
broken vessels and damaged statues. 
Investigation proved that the photo- 
graph was not taken in the Cyrene Mu- 
seum but in a small shed adjacent to 
the museum in which archaeologists 
had collected archaeological findings 
and fragments. 

The Cyrene Museum had been prac- 
tically cleared of all exhibits when the 
Axis forces first retreated from Cy- 
renaica, but a few large pieces still 
remained when we entered. The mu- 
seum was securely closed after the 
building came into our hands and im- 
mediate steps were taken for the pres- 
ervation of archaeological monuments 
during the period of occupation. 

Soon after the occupation of Cy- 
renaica, the Chief Civil Affairs Officer 
arranged for Mr. Alan Rowe, Director 
of the Greco-Roman Museum at Alex- 
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andria, to visit Cyrenaica in order to 
make a full report regarding the ruins 
as well as steps to be taken for the 
care and maintenance of the same. Mr. 
Rowe has taken a number of photo- 
graphs in order that there may be a 
permanent record of the state of the 
ruins at the time of occupation. 

It was the investigation made by Mr. 
Rowe which established beyond ques- 
tion the falsity of the Axis photograph 
of the Cyrene Museum. 

In Tripolitania as well as Cyrenaica 
both Arabian and Italian guardians and 
archaeologists have retained the places 
they occupied before the Axis was ex- 
pelled and they enjoy the benefits of a 
British pay-roll. 

The large and important museum at 
Sabratha is intact and is being care- 
fully guarded. A number of British of- 
ficers with archaeological experience 
have placed their services at the dis- 
posal of the Civil Affairs Officer. 

Strict instructions have been issued 
to officers commanding troops in Sicily 
and two officers—one British and one 
American—have been appointed for all 
matters concerning the fine arts. 

When the Allies occupy the Italian 
mainland, it is to be presumed that the 
policies stated above regarding the pres- 
ervation of art treasures will be con- 
tinued. In any case it appears evident 
that the Allied corps in charge of such 
work will collaborate with the Italian 
officers who were in place before the 
occupation occurred. 

—Rocers BorDLeY 


Art and Flowers 


PORTLAND, ME.: On view through Sep 
tember at the Sweat Museum is a nove 
experiment in wedding art to commy 
ity activities and the successful gallery 
attendance should encourage other my. 
seums to do the same. When the mu. 
seums was taken over by a local garden 
club to house its annual flower show, 
Director Alexander Bower took advan 
tage of the many new visitors the event 
would bring and arranged a suitable 
exhibition—composed of fine large-size 
reproductions of famous flower paint. 
ings, priced at $25 and less, and includ. 
ing work by Courbet, Van Gogh, Renoir, 
and other well known European and 
American artists. Together with these 
works he hung original floral paintings 
by Beatrice Breck, of the museum staff, 
and other local artists. Rounding out 
the exhibition are two original 19th 
century Japanese silk paintings, loaned 
by a local collector. It is a refreshing 
show and a good solution these days 
when traveling restrictions hamper so 
many small museums. 

Most generously represented among 
the Portland artists is Miss Breck whose 
five pungent watercolors hold their own 
among a glittering garden array. The 
flowers and fruit, whose static arrange- 
ment reveals her New England roots, 
have nothing in common with either 
the timid still lifes of most feminine 
flower painters nor yet the colorful 
carelessness betraying the model’s day 
off. They are bold and skilled studies 
of the things Miss Breck unsentiment- 
ally loves best. 

The paintings by John Howard Allen, 
Alice Shaw and Everett L. Bryant were 
also hung earlier in the season. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


At Brick Store Museum 


During August the Brick Store Mu- 
seum main gallery was given over to 
an exhibition of work by museum mem- 
bers, representing artists, craftsmen and 
authors. Artists exhibiting were Charles 
Ewing, Archie B. Teater, Bertha K. 





Barstow, Edith Davol, Channing Hare, } 


Ralph Booth, Edna L. Perkins, Gertrude 
Hill, Joseph T. Sayward, Edith C. Barry, 
Mountfort Coolidge, W. W. Henderson, 
Alice Bell, and Kit Fountain; crafts were 
by Harriette A. Lyon, Kate M. Lord, 
Louise Green, Florence D. Lord, Frances 
Lord, Florence Pratt, Ruth Burr and 
Pat Barry. 

Opening September first, the museum 
concludes its summer season with a loan 
exhibition of old ship portraits and pa- 
pers, recalling the early ship-building 
days of the old town of Kennebunk. 


August in Ogunquit 

The Ogunquit Art Association turned 
the Barn Gallery, in the Maine sea- 
coast town, into a center of social events 
during the August exhibition of paint- 
ings. There was a private view on the 
4th which was called “one of the sea- 
son’s Outstanding social events.” 

Thereafter, the Gallery was used for 
Wednesday gatherings addressed by 
speakers on a variety of subjects. Mrs. 
Walter Hartwig chose the topic, “My 
Experiences in the Theatre’; Eliot 
O’Hara gave a watercolor demonstra- 
tion; Ray Hanscom talked on “Old 
Days in Ogunquit.” 
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David Lamont Debut 


THROUGH courtesy of the jewelers 
Theodore A. Kohn & Son, Fifth Avenue 
establishment, David Lamont, artist of 
Philadelphia, is seen this month in the 
first one-man show he has had in New 
York. 

Lamont paints in high key and vigor- 
ous movements, using the same general 
palette for landscape as for figure sub- 
jects. With no attempt to reproduce 
the reality of the scenes he portrays, he 
titles his landscapes “poems” or “stud- 
ies’ and makes of them something 
nearer to odes to the land than de- 
scriptions of places. In pattern, they 
are nice. Particularly is the painting 
called Evening an interesting and orig- 
inal stack of elements—bumps of clouds 
repeating the cadence of humps of roofs 
and clumps of evergreens. 

One Self Portrait With Exhorters, 
marked NFS, Gethsemane, and still an- 
other Exhorters, are attempted violence 
set to sweet music (his color) whose 
resulting mixed mood nullifies, in us, 
any positive reaction. 

But David Lamont can very well have 
more in his thoughts than has yet met 
canvas. Debuts seldom reveal a man’s 
possibilities, but they can hint at them. 
Tortuous Road could be a kind of phil- 
osophy, It’s an interesting composition: 
A long red road climbs a strenuous 
height, lined with telephone poles look- 
ing like crosses of Louvaine. The road 
certainly has a long way to go—and 
makes it. But as painted, it’s a fairly 
straight and easy road while the way, 
itself, is tortuous.—M. R. 





Marsden Hartley’s Coastal Still Life, 
painted 1941, was purchased last week 
for the Wichita Art Museum, along 
with John B. Twachtman’s Falls in Jan- 
uary. They were the choice of Elizabeth 
S. Navas, trustee of the Louise C. Mur- 
dock Estate art fund and were bought 
through the Macbeth Galleries. The 
Murdock Collection had its beginning 
four years ago and now numbers 44 
works of art, mainly by American paint- 
ers and sculptors, 35 of them contempo- 
rary. The Kansas museum will install 
these canvases, and Jose de Creeft’s 
sculpture, lZaya, purchased through the 
Passcdoit Calleries, in October. 
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Peasants Drinking and*Playing: Davip RYCKAERT 


Dutch Masters Shown in Los Angeles 


BRINGING their summer’s art activi- 
ties to a conclusion, the James Vigeveno 
Galleries of Los Angeles presents 
through Sept. 18 a collection of 17th 
century Dutch master paintings. At the 
opening of the exhibition, Dr. Adrian 
Hogart, Netherlands Consul, made a 
brief commentary, drawing a compari- 
son between the present war and the 
conflict against Spain which raged in 
Hoiland in the 17th century. 

“These Dutch artists,’ Dr. Hartog 
said, “painted their great works during 
the 80 years of war which resulted in 
the Spaniards being thrown out of the 
country. We frequently feel that trouble 
purifies character and gives inspira- 
tion; so, perhaps, through our present 
suffering other great artists may arise. 
The Dutch resistance of three genera- 
tions which flamed in the 17th century 
is the same spirit which lives today.” 

Besides the travail of war, the 17th 
century painters of Holland faced a 
difficult situation. The Protestantism 
they had accepted brought with it a 
puritanical attitude and this moralis- 
tic position was responsible for a ban 
on religious themes, pagan myths, or 
historical subjects in painting. With the 
chief motivation in art (since the 
middle ages) removed, artists were 
compelled to turn to intimate genre. 
low flat landscapes, robust Dutch 
burghers for their painterly expres- 
sions, Nationalism became the keynote 
and for the most part Holland and its 
people became the subject matter with- 
out any religious embellishments. 

Conforming almost unanimously to 
this seemingly patriotic performance, 
the artists produced such works as 
Peasants in the Inn by Adriaan Van 
Ostade; The Concert by Judith Leyster; 
Dance in the Barn by Pieter Bloot; 
Peasants Drinking and Playing by 
David Ryckaert; and Farmers Fighting 
by Jan Havicksz Steen. 

The artists are thematically consis- 


tent and present, before the ken of the 
observer, a glimpse of seventeenth cen- 
tury life in Holland. This manner of 
disclosure would not have been pos- 
sible had the conversion not taken 
place.—A. D. 


Make a Note of It 

An artist likes to know what people 
think of his work and is often just as 
interested in casual reactions as in pom- 
pously spoken ones. That’s why he: likes 
to hang his pictures in group shows. 
Trouble is, it is seldom he’s allowed to 
hang around and hear the remarks his 
painting may inspire. 

The Bonestell Gallery will put up a 
group of paintings on Sept. 7th and be- 
side each painting hang a long sheet of 
paper and a pencil on a string. It is 
hoped that instead of pointing and say- 
ing “That interests me more than any- 
thing here,”’ the visitor will write such 
a remark on the tablet provided. 

A sticker is apt to be a naive narra- 
tive painted by a newcomer, Herman 
Rose, illustrating in 10 panels of a 
single picture a sob story the artist read 
in the World-Telegram news columns. 
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Earl Kerkam Alone 


At Bonestell on Sept. 13th, something 
will be added to the group show. A cor- 
ner is to be given to a quiet and dis- 
tinguished group of Earl Kerkam still 
lifes. And if you don’t know what an 
Ear] Kerkam still life looks like, you’ve 
a treat in store. They’re simple in the 
extreme, using modest fruits, broken 
jugs cr tight little flower bouquets, a 
crumpied cloth. But it’s the color, the 
harmony, the repose that personalizes 
them and makes these paintings good 
companions to have around. Kerkam 
also does something special with the 
subject, Woman Seated, and a number 
of drawings with color, on this theme, 
will be shown.—M. R. 
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Fiesta in Santa Fe: HELEN PEARCE 


Artists of Southwest Hold Fiesta Annual 


By Calla Hay 

(Critic, Santa Fe New Mezvican) 

LIKE every citizen, painters and 
sculptors of the Southwest have felt 
the effect of war; but in their 30th an- 
nual exhibition at the Museum of New 
Mexico, Santa Fe, only a scattered few 
of 214 entries show it. In seven oils 
and watercolors, war is the theme. Five 


members of the armed forces, includ- 
ing one WAC, are among the 154 ex- 
hibitors. 

The show is as large as any previously 
held and it is high above the average 
in quality. As usual, under this Mu- 
seum’s “open door” policy, students ex- 
hibit right along with their masters. 
Every known medium is included, most 


The Pueblos Participate in War: Oscar E. BERNINGHAUS 
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unusual being the paintings on glass 
by Rebecca James of Taos, and the 
twigs and grasses that form the sg0- 
called “sun paintings” of Pansy Stock- 
ton, Rancho de San Sebastian. 


Oscar E. Berninghaus, Olive Rush 
and Russell Vernon Hunter, strike the 
new war note most forcibly. On heroic 
scale suitable to a mural, Berninghaus 
has painted The Pueblos Participate in 
War. Hunter offers On Ruins We Build, 
stark New Mexico landscape in which 
only the nation’s flag is bright. Gentle 
Miss Rush of the delicate gazelles is the 
greatest surprise. The war has caused 
a complete about-face in her method of 
painting. Her two new watercolors, 
Hunger and Crucifixion, are harsh in 
line, color and tone. She has been known 
previously for only the suggestion of 
color—even of line—in her graceful an- 
imal studies. Vera Wise, is another 
watercolorist with a war subject, Fam- 
ilies Shall Be Fed, which stands out in 
the finest group of watercolors that the 
Museum has assembled. 

The Southwest itself forms the sub- 
ject matter for the larger part of the 
show, although John Sloan’s Woman’s 
Work, dated 1919, is New York Scene; 
Ernest L. Blumenschein shows a Cali- 
fornia Park; Paul Rohland, a Southern 
Mansion from the Carolinas. 


New Mexico’s colorful landscape, its 
indigenous Indians, and Spanish-Ameri- 
cans, native for four centuries, are in- 
cluded in nearly every alcove. They are 
at their best, too, when painted by 
Theodore Van Soelen, Randall Davey, 
Agnes Tait, Josef Bakos, Will Shuster, 
Sheldon Parsons, Albert H. Schmidt, 
Odon Hullenkremer, Santa Fe; Ken- 
neth Adams, J. R. Willis, Frederick 
O’Hara, Albuquerque; J. H. Sharp, Ila 
McAfee, Elmer P. Turner, Joseph Fleck, 
Dorothy Brett, Blanche C. Grant, E. 
Martin Hennings, Victor Higgins and 
WAC Helen Blumenschein, Taos. 


Davey’s landscape is something new 
he is doing in water color. Expert 
handling of the medium makes this 
light paper as interesting in its way as 
his oil, Nude and Hat. Other choice 
watercolors are Sketch for a Decora- 
tion, Andrew Dasburg; Snowbound, W. 
Howard Bopes; Mountain Stream Cas- 
cade, Ralph Douglass; a cubistic New 
Mexico Village, Howard B. Schleeter; 
Off to Town, Pauline Harper; and two 
by soldiers, Western Phantasy by Wil- 
liam W. Hutchins and Alto, New Mezx- 
ico, by Carl E. Ness, both of Fort 
Stanton. 

Raymond Jonson, the “transcenden- 
talist,” is showing Oil No. 3—1943 as 
leader of Santa Fe abstractionists. Out- 
standing abstract work is Desert Phan- 
tom by Roderick Mead, a gem of de- 
sign. Others in this group include Emilie 
Von Auw, Ellwood Graham and Dorothy 
Morang. A Navy lieutenant, Jefferson 
E. Greer, best known nationally as a 
sculptor, joins the abstractionists in one 
room, while his academic portrait of a 
Naval commander hangs in a second. 

Sculpture and ceramics round out 
the show, notably the granite Indian 
head and bronze animals by Eugenie 
Shonnard, and a pink limestone head 
by Allan Clark. 

The exhibition, known informally as 
the Fiesta show, opened a month early 
this year on Aug. 1 and will continue to 
Sept. 15. Attendance is excellent. 
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Sat. Eve. Post 


Didn’t Check Up 


Tue Saturday Evening Post for Au- 

t 14 ran an article called Pictures 
for Everybody, fed to the magazine by 
a picture promoter, Max M. Pochapin, 
director of Art Movement, Inc., a clear- 
ing house for painting, via department 
stores, whose New York headquarters, 
called Hall of Art, are at 24 West 40th 
Street. 

Definitely beamed at the hinterlands, 
the Post story was freely illustrated 
with color photos; freely filled with 
misstatements about the average 57th 
Street art establishment where art, it 


‘said, was held at four and five figures 


and the average man and woman in- 
timidated by the thick-carpeted cathe- 
dral solemnity of dim interiors. “Old 
chestnut!” Emily Genauer called it, ob- 
jecting in the World Telegram to the 
Post’s digging up a deeply buried myth. 

Obviously, the writer of the article, 
Lowell Brentano, hasn’t been in an art 
gallery since the days long gone when 
Lord Duveen sold English and French 
paintings to Andrew Mellon from the 
velvet draped interiors our millionaires 
once required. 

The Post made no check-up on facts 
and let the concerned and unconcerned 
writers of this piece claim that while 
the Hall of Art on 40th Street allowed 
children to chase each other around the 
sofa while pictures were being sold (so 
that Mama and Papa would feel at 
home), 57th Street dealers made par- 
ents and young lovers, students, sol- 
diers and business men feel uncomfort- 
able by appearing in “morning coats 
and striped trousers with flowers in 
their buttonholes” and speaking “chaste- 
ly about their treasures.” 


The article told heart-breaking stor- 
ies about a refugee family and a Red 
Cross nurse who wept for want of $150 
to buy Pochapin’s minimum-priced 
paintings. And how he had them make 
a note at a bank at 4 per cent interest 
so they could have the paintings with- 
out delay. 

The Hall of Art, the story related, 
has turned American artists into people 
who eat meals and the average citizen 
into buyers. Artists who submit paint- 
ings to be sold “must accept one-third 
their usual terms” in event of a sale. 
The public by this method is offered 
“bargains”; and if the artist paints and 
Sells enough in a year, he too, profits. 

We don’t think the story will do any 
harm to dealers in contemporary art, 
no matter how misleading. And as for 
artists: in making Art Movement’s 
methods clear, ‘he article gives them a 
still better chance to choose how they 
want to market their art. 

No doubt there are people who pre- 
fer to shop art in a big conglomerate 
show room—just as there are people 
who like to select clothes from base- 
ments instead of in specialty salons of 
the same stores. Some are uncomfort- 
able with carpets, some uncomfortable 
without them. Many require the advice 
and assistance a trained dealer can 
give; others prefer to buy entirely on 
their own and at a bargain. Methods of 
merchandizing are always the product 
of the customers’ requirements. 

As to the artists who sell with Hall 
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Pursuit: REGINALD MARSH 


Toledo Purchases Directed by Public Demand 


THE YOUNGSTERS chose two of them, 
signified a third; the grown-ups con- 
firmed the third choice and added two 
to the list of paintings they wanted 
their museum, the Toledo Museum of 
Art, to buy for keeps. 

Before the close of Toledo’s 30th an- 
nual exhibition of contemporary Amer- 
ican paintings, the Museum had an- 
nounced the purchase of five paintings 
from the show to add to its growing 
collection of modern U. S. artists. 

William A. Gosline, Jr., museum presi- 
dent and organizer of this year’s show 
and Blake-More Godwin, director, 
agreed they’d better buy these five and 
do it quick—or shut down the switch- 
board and lock the office doors. The 
public had walked in or called in or 
written in to indicate their preferences 
for purchase; and as the directors felt 
the five they wanted fitted collection 


of Art, their prosperity is not made 
clear. No figures were given on how 
many dollars one of them has made by 
selling at 1/3 his usual price and split- 
ting 50-50 with “the movement.” Art 
dealers as a rule let the artist price his 
work; take 33 1/3 per cent commission 
on sales. Also, they “handle’’ the artist. 
This means that the dealer attends to 
sending his paintings to important an- 
nuals, competitions, traveling shows; 
protects him at auctions; keeps owners 
of his paintings happy (by allowing ex- 
changes, time payments, home-on-ap- 
proval, etc.); keeps his best work before 
the public and the purchasing museums; 
communicates with him on all matters 
that affect the furtherance of his name 
and career. 

If department stores can market pic- 
tures any more successfully under Mr. 
Pochapin’s direction than they have in 
the past, let them by all means do so. 
But it takes a lot of sales to sop up big 
publicity costs and we are not sure it is 
working cut. “Art merchandising is ex- 
perimenting with the economics of big 


needs and fulfilled museum standards, 
they settled for the public’s choice. 

Thus, Gladys Rockmore Davis’ End 
of Summer, a painting of her two chil- 
dren at fag-end of vacation (see May 1 
DIGEST cover), and Reginald Marsh’s 
Coney Island scene, Pursuit, were the 
children’s choice. They liked Alexander 
Brook’s Amalia, a portrait in profile of 
a gentle lady. Almost as insistent as 
the children, who literally begged for 
these pictures, were adult preferences 
for Brook’s portrait; Hilde Kayn’s lyri- 
cal figure arrangement, titled New 
Moon; Henry Mattson’s spring land- 
scape, Big Black Pool. 

Toledo is fortunate. It may be grate- 
ful and perhaps proud to have such 
enthusiastic reception for its work in 
art education. Many of the children who 
made known their desires were trained 
in the Museum School of Design. 





turnover,” the Post article starts out 
bravely. But the last paragraph goes 
like this: 

“Already Pochapin is looking forward 
to the time when Art Movement, Inc., 
can be endowed and turned into a non- 
profit institution. . . . It would be both 
pleasant and ironic if commerce should 
thus salvage culture.” And this is where 
we came in.—M. R. 


Grace Nicholson’s Gesture 


The art dealer Grace Nicholson, of 
Pasadena, has given her spacious gal- 
lery—which is a whole building and 
“more like a museum than a dealer’s 
gallery,” people have always said—to 
the City of Pasadena which has turned 
it over to the Pasadena Art Institute. 

Miss Nicholson, a specialist in Ori- 
ental art, will retain her home apart- 
ment for life and will be resident ad- 
visor. The galleries will house the col- 
lection of the institute and there will 
be space for exhibitions and possibly 
for art classes. 
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An Art Digest Forum: What Place Art in the Post-War Worldr 


What will the art world be like after 
the war? In an effort to throw some 
advance illumination on the subject, 
THE ArT DIGEST is running a forum to 
which national figures have been in- 
vited to contribute their opinions. Pun- 
gent realist Arthur Millier, West Coast 
etcher, lecturer and for many years art 
critic of the Los Angeles Times, leads 
off the September installment. 


Arthur Millier 
(Critic, Los Angeles Times) 


As far back as I can personally re- 
call men went out to work or fight, 
whichever the time demanded, and came 
home to eat, drink, etc. While working 
or fighting or waiting to do these things 
they hummed the words of songs, the 
burden of which is neatly summed up 
in the current one when it says: “Ain’t 
I never gonna get a girl in my arms?” 
They helped this thought along by pin- 
ning up pictures of girls in 1890 tights 
or 1943 bathing suits or nude on the 
walls of their rooms, dugouts or tanks. 
First thing you know they had a girl, 
not merely in their arms but in their 
hair, too. She cooked and they worked 
and their kitchen and bathroom fixtures 
were snazzier than mother’s. But the 
kids were about the same, though fewer, 
and the little woman still dreamed of 
mink and wore rabbit. 

The pin-up girls (except the one in 
the bathroom and maybe one out in 
the garage over dad’s work bench) came 
off the walls and were replaced by “The 
Age of Innocence” and a picture of a 
vine-covered cottage with a thatched 
roof. If prosperity smiled, French prints 
were bought for the bedroom. 

All the time they were doing these 
everyday things, the boys read in the 
papers how the Honorable So-and-So 
says that what this suffering world 
needs is more such-and-such, whereas 
in Column Two, the Honorable Such- 
and-Such says that any so-and-so who 
thinks that-a-way is correctly named. 
The Missus subscribes to magazines de- 
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voted to improving the American Home. 
Most of the improvements she passes 
up unless they can be bought mass- 
produced, though she does needle dad 
into building a barbecue. By this time 
dad has a paunch and thinning hair and 
has forgotten what he started out to 
work and fight for. Junior’s education 
(which includes the use of the car) and 
a drink before dinner take all dad’s 
spare cash. Together he and Junior get 
their ideas of the post-war world every 
Sunday morning in three colors from 
the adventures of Buck Rogers. Then 
one of them mows the lawn. 

Dad and Mom and Junior, too, get 
their art by reproduction in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Life and Whizzbang 
and once every few years by studying 
the lines of the new cars with intent to 
buy. The design of the things they pur- 
chase for home and wearing does im- 
prove because there is hot competition 
and Mom has a pretty fair eye. During 
a depression or a war they do without 
these things and listen to schemes guar- 
anteed to put two chickens in every pot. 
Between wars and depressions they are 
too busy rounding up one chicken to 
think about the other one. 

When Junior comes home from the 
wars, a machine gun specialist, tanker 
or pilot, he will eventually find him a 
place in the one thing we can be reason- 
ably certain will still be running—mass- 
production and mass-distribution of 
goods. If there’s no job there he'll get 
one as a tax-collector. 

Europe may stay put for a while but 
it will take several wars to decide who’s 
going to run the Orient, so Junior may 
get another whack at machine gunning. 

As for art—I can definitely state that 
it will go on. It always has. 


* * * 


Howard Devree, critic of the New 
York Times and regular contributor to 
the Magazine of Art, takes the stand 
that art in the post-war world will find 
its center of gravity in the United 
States. At the University of Michigan, 
Mr. Devree majored in English litera- 
ture and philosophy, specialized in 
aesthetics and prepared to teach. “Be- 
coming skeptical of academic standards 
and feeling that they were overempha- 
sized, especially the historical approach 
to art,’ he went to work in a steel 
plant, later became a police reporter 
on the Kansas City Star. Then he 
joined the staff of the New York Globe, 
where he wrote literary, theatrical and 
musical criticism. He has been with the 
Times since 1926, since 1931 reviewing 
art exhibitions in New York. Also he 
has lectured on contemporary art prob- 
lems, conducted a course on “How the 
Artist Goes to Work” at the New 
School for Social Research. 


Howard Devree 
(Critic, New York Times) 


Even before this war began, no less 
discerning a critic than Clive Bell 
looked to America for the next new, 
stimulating, significant movement in 
art. Since then outstanding artists have 
fled the Axis countries and the sub- 
jugated nations. The School of Paris 
had to all intents and purposes really 
culminated by the time the Museum 
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of Modern Art was getting started. 
Much of that work dates as much as 
the clothes of the period. Museums and 
galleries which have specialized in that 
work—produced in the blind alleys into 
which the modern movement strayed 
after the first world war—are now 
scraping the bottom of the barrel. 

Much of that post-war European art, 
moreover, was the outcome of disil- 
lusion. Abstraction, so valuable a fac- 
tor in an artist’s training, tends to end 
by itself in sterility and mere decora- 
tion. Surrealism, tapping Freudianism, 
has become chiefly what Cortissoz 
might call ‘“‘mystigoguery” or runs out 
in emotional short-hand of a private 
variety for which we are asked to 
transcribe a key. But these and all the 
other influences of the modern move- 
ment, to say nothing of remoter “‘feeder’’ 
lines from the last century, have been 
playing upon the artists of this country. 

We have absorbed; we have gone 
eclectic; we have rebelled against Eu- 
rope in such abortive, but on the whole 
healthy reactions, as the short lived 
social conscious and American scene 
groups. And all the while we have been 
told on every hand that we were just 
imitating Europe. 

The days of our nonage—the pilgrim- 
age in the wilderness—are approach- 
ing their end. New York in its smug 
provincialism, with one hypnotized eye 
still turned across the Atlantic, will 
presently wake up to the collections 
being formed in the middle west—at 
Nebraska, Witchita, Terre Haute and 
Chicago—of American work which the 
Metropolitan and the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art will one day wish they had had 
the foresight to purchase. The Amer- 
ican, as Kipling visualized him a half 
century ago 


—while. reproof around him rings, 
He turns a keen untroubled face 
Home, to the instant need of things. 


This is not jingoism. It is a clear 
development which cannot be stayed. 


The Art Digest 
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Mexico has shown the way to her sister 


republics to the south that stand at 
the dawn of a new day. If the demo- 
cratic ideal is to triumph, much of 
what is paranoid, fashionable, super- 
ficially and superciliously traditional 
in European culture will be sloughed 
off along with political changes. Mount, 
Eastman Johnson, Homer and Ryder in 
the last century were pointing us a 
way. But our latter day fashionable 
collectors and too many museum and 
gallery folk, pandering to a desire to 
be superficial sophisticates, were blind 
to what has been going on within our 
own gates. 

For a decade I have been seeing ap- 
proximately 50,000 examples a year in 
museums and galleries—work ranging 
from that of the old masters to that 
of our veriest fledglings. Behind the 
Praetorian Guard of fifty or sixty 
American artists whose names are 
most widely known, the ranks have 
been forming. Barely stopping for 
breath one could name as many younger 
men whose names are not so widely 
known who are ready or are getting 
ready to fill places in that vanguard 
when vacancies appear. After ten years 
of the gruelling round of museums and 
galleries I grow increasingly optimistic 
about the talent that is ready to carry 
on and to move forward after this war, 
in quantity, quality and in originality. 
America’s artistic declaration of inde- 
pendence is being signed. 


* * * 


Among the transfers from the chosen 
and accustomed to the strange and nec- 
essary, was Newsweek’s Nelson Lans- 
dale who left the world of art and mu- 
sic and the profession of journalism for 
a spot on the runways of Pan-American 
Airways in Natal, Brazil, where, for a 
year and a half he’s been a very busy 
cog in the Airport Development Pro- 
gram. In the position of middle-man in 
a center that receives and dispatches 
world and war travellers from and to 
all points of the compass, Lansdale’s 
view of what place art in the post war 
world is of interest. We solicited the 
ex-New Yorker’s war-conditioned opin- 
ion. 


Nelson Lansdale 


(Pan-American Airways—ADP) 


From where I sit, with the roar of a 
powerful motor taking off to punctuate 
each second sentence, it’s fairly clear 
that whatever the world is like after 
the war, it will be smaller. An acquain- 
tance offers you a cigarette from an 
unfamiliar package with a half-apolo- 
getic explanation: “These were all they 
had in Lisbon Tuesday.” A pilot who 
gets cleaned out in a crap game tries 
‘to cash in a star sapphire he picked up 
in Khartoum the other day. A pal who 
works in traffic steals yesterday’s New 
York Times from a passing plane and 
gives it to you, so you ask him in for 
dinner; the Scotch in his highball was 
distilled in Scotland all right, but you 
got it in Rio... 

How will this new internationalism, 
the product of a worldwide war born in 
an era which is supposed to be extreme- 
ly nationalistic, affect our art? On the 
Surface, at least, very little. Nothing 
much will happen to Fifty-Seventh 
Street, nothing which importantly af- 
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fects the imperturbability of Durand- 
Ruel, the elegance of Wildenstein, the 
chic of Carroll Carstairs, the friendli- 
ness of Perls or Macbeth .. . In New 
York, art will continue to be a fashion- 
able and even at times a profitable busi- 
ness, but I believe that the collective 
stamp of approval which we call a New 
York reputation will become increasing- 
ly less important to artists in other 
sections of the country as time goes by. 

Like the world itself, pictures are go- 
ing to be smaller. A trend accentuated 
by the war’s end is the fading from the 
scene of the big showpiece or exhibi- 
tion picture of the kind which were orig- 
inally painted for princes and poten- 
tates during the Italian Renaissance, 
and which were later commissioned by 
American barons of industry for estab- 
lishments of similar size which aren’t 
being built any more. Instead, a rise in 
popularity—the trend is already evident 
—of pictures painted for the unpreten- 
tious home, the three-room apartment, 
seems to me in the cards. For the most 
part, these will be pictures of some- 
thing—not abstractions, but versions of 
things people like and like to be sur- 
rounded with: themselves, their pets, 
landscapes which please them, kinds of 
activity they know. 

The small museum, like the small 
picture, is coming into its own. As long 
as prosperity lasts, the postwar years 
will see an increasing number of small 
museums established from a sense of 
increased civic pride in small cities and 
big towns. These will not be heavily en- 
dowed—there are no great fortunes for 
that any more—so they will of neces- 
sity be literally popular both in source 
of income and appeal. And they will be 
obliged to buy contemporary pictures 
because old masters will remain too 
expensive. 

The small museums will be fertilized 
by circulating shows on the order of 
those originated by the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, and the others organ- 
ized and publicized so brilliantly by the 
Museum of Modern Art. The older mu- 
seums will climb hesitantly on the band- 
wagon, liberalize their lending policies. 
and the results will be felicitous all 
around. One will not need to live in 
New York to know El Greco’s View of 
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Toledo, nor in California to have seen 
Gainsborough’s Blue Boy. 

With respect to spreading live art to 
the far reaches of the country, we in 
the United States are already years 
ahead of our South American neighbors. 
I have lived, for example, for more than 
a year in the country which produced 
Candido Portinari and Maria Martins— 
the two most distinguished talents un- 
covered by our artistic good neighborli- 
ness and most cordially acclaimed in 
our art centers. But I have seen no 
work of theirs here, nor read their 
names in the local press, nor heard 
them mentioned in conversation. Of 
course there isn’t much room on a run- 
way for original works of art and art 
doesn’t carry a very high priority in 
conversation which is devoted, around 
the clock, to the three W’s—work, wo- 
men, and the war. The movement of 
mica seems a shade more important to 
airport development than the growth 
of magic realism; and where in Hell to 
get tile for the roof more important 
than who will do the mural in the pas- 
senger station. So much for art in a 
world crossroads. 

What will life be like for North Amer- 
ican artists when such pat evaluations 
as brought Thomas Benton, John Steu- 
art Curry and the late Grant Wood to 
a high throne of nationalistic acclaim, 
give way to free choice made among 
the many young talents bigger publics 
will grow to know? What standing for 
Peter Hurd, Paul Cadmus, Darrel Aus- 
tin, variously employed in the arts in 
this shifting world scene? I do believe 
more artists are going to be better 
known. Magazines like Life, reaching 
an increasingly bigger public will re- 
place Bonwit Teller broken windows, 
and the antics of Dali will become only 
a chi-chi memory and his portrait of 
Mrs. Harrison Williams be as obsolete 
as a Gibson girl. 

I have talked to most of the ablest 
American painters now living, and I 
have never met a sincere one who did 
not think of himself as a kind of John 
the Baptist crying in the wilderness 
against the coming of a new age when 
art in America (North) will be part of 
the warp and woof of everybody’s life. 
When the clouds of war have lifted, the 
visibility ought to be better than the 
present ceiling zero; the plane which 
has been waiting, rarin’ to go, in the 
warm-up area has tried and tested its 
American-made motors. Maybe the time 
is now for it to taxi out to the runway, 
and take off. 

We'll all want to be around to see 
where it goes. 


Report From Rockport 


Esther Williams, in charge of the 
Rockport Art Association exhibitions, 
reports higher attendance this summer 
than last and sales from the Little 
Show ($25 watercolors and $10 black 
and whites), and from the August show, 
exceeding expectations. The Silent Auc- 
tion, which invited written bids on can- 
vases donated by artists, closes Sept. 7 
after a successful run. 

Two artists received prizes from the 
Association. The Jury gave first award 
($50) to Jerri Ricci, watercolor painter 
and daughter of Ulysses Ricci, sculptor; 
and second award ($25) to Stow Wen- 
genroth for a lithograph. 
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Threat of the 
Whitewash Brush 


WHAT BASIS of decision will govern 
the staying power of the hundreds of 
murals decorating as many public in- 
stitutions throughout the country since 
the era of WPA? 

Already, one such un-loved artist’s 
labor has been lost—to the calcimine 
brush. The student council of the Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) Central High School, 
the faculty and the principal, had seen 
enough (four years) of.a 70-ft. decora- 
tion, government-givert to the audi- 
torium, and had it painted out. (See 
ArT Dicest for August). 

It went, because those who had it 
didn’t want it. Shall all existing murals 
be so adjudged and so disposed as time 
goes by? 

A little pre-thought might well be 
given the subject for, as we know, de- 
struction is intoxicating. Such action 
smells of burned books and fouled 
printing presses. Danger lies in the pos- 
sible obliteration of something too fine 
for close-up recognition. 

What of a scheme of re-forestation? 
If a town wants to cut down a mural, 
let it first prepare to plant another. 
Let it appropriate the amount neces- 
sary to superimpose a community-ap- 
proved painting by an artist engaged 
for that purpose. Then, odds will at 
least be equal, with the total held the 
same, that some of the work will be 
great—and lasting. With communities 
paying the bills, an extensive time test 
will no doubt be given the commis- 
sioned works. Artists will consult their 
clients more seriously than a project 
artist was ever expected to do; pro- 
prietary pride will create champions of 
art. Why doesn’t the Civic Committee 
of the Columbus Friends of the Fine 
Arts let their petition to the Board of 
Education drop, and pass a silver plate 
instead ?—M. R. 


* * * 


An Artist Approves 


Albert Sterner, eighty-year-old Amer- 
ican painter, etcher, illustrator and 
author, whose credentials occupy 50 
lines in Who’s Who, could not refrain, 
he writes from Pittsfield, Mass., from 
having a say anent the WPA Columbus 
murals even though “the high muck-a- 
mucks may by now have issued their 
decree and the waterpaint be even as 
I write dissolved.” Says Mr. Sterner: 

“I feel sure that Mr. Burkhart (who 
is no doubt young) will some day be 
glad of the so called violation of his 
decoration. For good painting is never 
virgin. When it is worthwhile it must 
be the expression of the richest and 
constantly varied experiences of all 
life. 

“In this WPA mural, of which you 
publish a detail in your August issue, 
I find, alas, much poor ineffectual 
drawing and meaningless design. These 
are the main reasons, it seems to me, 
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for the obliteration—not for “too much 
oomph,” if I know the meaning of the 
school principal’s slang. 

“Never a sound could issue from the 
musical instruments portrayed. A vio- 
lincello or violin is easily procurable. 
Both instruments are very beautiful. 
There is no excuse for the failure of 
an artist to represent that beauty or 
their function, especially with music 
as his theme. A cello or bass viol does 
not rest its base on the floor. The peg 
which supports it is there to secure its 
greater resonance. The elbow of the 
arm playing a violin must be well 
under it, close to the body of the per- 
former. The bridge of a stringed musi- 
cal instrument is also very beautiful 
and should be convincingly stated, The 
spineless ill-drawn puppets lamely hold- 
ing these ill-wrought instruments, the 
two pillars that hold up nothing, are 
meaningless! 

“Simplification is an excellent tenet 
of painting at the hands of a master 
but the most detailed academic work 
would have been better than the utter 
negation of reality meaning and life 
in this decoration. I am on the side of 
the High School.” 


An Artist Disapproves 


Leon Kroll, fifty-nine-year-old Amer- 
ican artist who has won most of the 
medals and monied awards offered by 
national and international shows, was 
president of the American Society of 
Painters, Sculptors and Gravers at the 
time of the controversy over the de- 
struction of the Diego Rivera murals 
in Rockefeller Center. In that position 
he was instrumental in exacting an 
apology from the Rockefellers for their 
ill-considered action. Now he protests 
to the Dicest against “the arbitrary 
destruction of another artist’s work: 

“Without prejudice to Mr. Burkhart, 
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I would like to say that commissions 
for mural decorations should not I 
lightly given. Greater responsibility g@ | 
involved, especially if the decoration jg) 
to be placed in a public building. Both 
the artist and those who award the | 
commission have accepted a trust. Iq | 
the case of easel pictures, they y | 
easily be removed without injury tg' 7 
the picture or for that matter to the § & 
artist. Removal of a mural decoration § ™& 
is another proposition which may re 
sult in the complete destruction of the 
work. 


“Therefore the artist should be se 
lected with care. He should be one 
who had painted beautiful easel pic. 
tures and whose ability to handle large 
areas in harmony with the purpose and 
the architecture of the building is evi- 
dent in his work. This does not mean 
that all artists who paint good easel A 
pictures can also paint mural decora- 
tions, but it does mean that all of the 
finest mural decorations in the history § ¢o: 
of art were painted by artists who also § pi 
painted fine easel pictures. This is said § Sc 
to refute the claims of some architects § th 
and those painters who specialize on§ ac 
wall and ceiling work, that artists who § th 
paint easel pictures, no matter how § pr 
good they are, have not the ability to§ al 
paint a mural decoration, It is much § fr 
more likely that a good mural decora- § po 
tion will result from the effort of af§ th 
painter of good pictures. History proves § hi 
it. 

“There are certain principles which § wl 
in civilized society should be adhered § by 
to. Some of these principles are not of 
protected by law, though they proba-§ gu 
bly should be. The arbitrary destruc- 
tion of an artist’s work without his § bc 
consent is one of them. The fact that § of 
money was exchanged for the posses- 
sion of an artist’s work does. not give § cz 
the owner the moral right to kill af ar 
substantial part of that artist, which is § p: 
his work. In the case of Emerson Burk- J o1 
hart, the people who are responsible § tr 
for the destruction of his mural decora- § a1 
tion haven’t even the leg of ownership 
to stand on. The decoration was ac- 
cepted in trust from the Federal gov-§ st 
ernment and the artist in good faith# p 
had the right to assume that his work  t 
would not be destroyed by temporary§ C 
custodians, which is all the principal, § e 
the teachers and the student council § o 
amount to, even if all of them voted§ k 
for the destruction, which I feel is§ i 
doubtful. At least I hope so for their 
own sakes. h 


“The nasty desire to destroy is child-§ # 
ish and savage. The fact that you don’t§ ¥ 
like the object slated for destruction § F 
is not an excuse and is even less so§ ® 
if the object does not belong to you. 
I am sure that I could find many things 
in that building which rate destruction 
in my judgment, but it would never 
occur to me that I had any right to do 
away with them. Furthermore the ar- 
rogant assumption of aesthetic judg- 
ment by people who are obviously un- 
qualified is intolerable.- Carried to a 
point where they have the gall to de- 
stroy what they don’t like is even worse 
than the writings of the people Mr. 
Rascoe so ably describes in his article. 
At least the work is still in existence 
to contradict the defamer, though much 
harm had been done.” 


[See Editorial on Page 3] 
The Art Digest 
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Another W.P.A. Mural Disappears 


WHEN THE DIGEST last month aired the 
controversy over the restoration of the 
Burkhart murals in Central High 
School of Columbus, Ohio, we posed 
the question of the legitimacy of the 
action which caused the obliteration of 
the murals by order of the high school 
principal. Among letters received from 
all parts of the country, came one 
from Fritzi Weisenborn, one-time art re- 
porter for The Chicago Times, giving 
the details of another such “removal”; 
hinting that there have been others. 

(It is true that the Administration, 
while sponsoring the production of art 
by the country’s artists during times 
of depression, failed to provide for a 
guarantee of their perpetuity.) 

Following is a digest of Mrs. Weisen- 
born’s indignant report on the state 
of such affairs in Chicago: 

“In the August issue of the Art Dt1- 
GEST you present the question: ‘Can 
an unwanted mural, commissioned and 
paid for by the government, be painted 
out on the authority of one man not 
trained in appreciation of the fine 
arts?’ 

“The answer is, obviously, yes. 

“I have covered quite a number of 
stories on the mutilation of murals in 
public buildings in our hog-butchering 
town, Chicago, as art reporter for The 
Chicago Times. Murals have been cov- 
ered up, painted over with calcimine 
or taken off walls and dumped heaven 
knows where by individuals ‘not trained 
in appreciation of the fine arts.’ 

“A case in point is three murals my 
husband, Rudolph Weisenborn, did for 
the PWAP and the WPA and which 
were allocated to the Crane Technical 
High School. The subjects were Elec- 
tricians, Boilermakers, and Steelwork- 
ers (a photograph of which I enclose). 

“The sketches and murals were en- 
thusiastically accepted by the late 
Chester Johnson (Chester Johnson Gal- 
leries), Walter Brewster (trustee of 
the Art Institute), Mrs. Kate Brewster 
(president of the Chicago Public School 
Art Society) and others. 

“But the principal of the Crane Tech- 
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nical High School, Henry H. Hagen, 
when the murals were delivered to the 
school, put them in a vault for a year 
and a half. When Mr. Weisenborn fin- 
ally questioned him why he did not 
place them on the wall, Mr. Hagen ex- 
plained that the murals were com- 
munistic. He said that Mr. Weisenborn 
had used too much red paint and red 
was a symbol of Communism. After 
the artist convinced the principal that 
many of the Renaissance painters had 
used red paint and, most likely, they 
were not communists, Mr. Hagen per- 
mitted the murals to be put on the 
walls. They were placed in the refec- 
tory surrounded by that muckdunkle 
brown which appears to be the one 
color approved by the officials of our 
public schools. 

“A year ago, the new principal, Mr. 
Roy F. Webster, had them removed 
from the walls. 


“T called Mr. Webster and asked why. 
He said the answer was very simple, 
he just didn’t like them. I asked if he 
had ever had any experience in art 
and he said he had read a few books. 
‘What books?’ ‘Oh, the same ones that 
the average man reads on art.’ I 
couldn’t get one title from him, so took 
it for granted that the average man 
reads titleless art books. 


“Where the Crane murals are no one 
seems to know. 


“So there you are. No matter who 
sponsors the murals, no matter who 
may appreciate them, - one man, 
not trained in appreciation of the fine 
arts’ has the ‘right’ to do as he damn 
pleases. 


“At present, Rudolph is working on 
a mural project sponsored by Herman 
Spertus, president of Metalcraft Corpo- 
ration. The subject of the murals is 
We are Fighting For Freedom. Mr. 
Spertus’ attitude towards art is cer- 
tainly very different from the prin- 
cipals in public schools.” 


Print Annuals Combined 

This year the two print exhibitions, 
33rd Annual Exhibition and the Seventh 
Annual Exhibition of Miniature Prints, 
of the Chicago Society of Etchers will 
be combined. The annuals will be dis- 
played at the Mandel Galleries, Chicago 
from November Ist to the 30th. Members 
are requested to submit work before 
Oct, 20. (See Where to Show, page 24.) 
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Three Dancers: Moses SOYER 


A.C.A. Moves Uptown 


DuRING the quiet of the summer of 
1943, the 12-year-old A.C.A. Gallery, 
known for its progressive policies, its 
penchant for rushing frontiers others 
fear to tread, moved from West 8th 
Street in the Village to the quarters on 
East 57th Street (No. 63), recently 
occupied by the Marie Harriman Gal- 
leries. 

On Sept. 8th, an official opening will 
announce this move. Recent paintings 
and sculptures by 28 artists associated 
with the gallery will compose the 
September show. Herman Baron, direc- 
tor and moving spirit, has had time 
to accustom himself to the neighbor- 
hood. “There is a difference between 
the two localities,” he states. “Friends 
will want to know whether the change 
in location also implies a change in 
policy. The answer is, no.” The A.C.A. 
(American Contemporay Art) began 
life on Madison Avenue and 90th Street 
in one room, 12’ x 17’. The modest pur- 


WANTED 


pose was “to give deserving artists an 
opportunity to show their work.” 

The decade spent on 8th Street was 
one of the most exciting periods in 
American art. The W.P.A. was cultivat- 
ing a bigger crop of artists than had 
ever been grown in one country before. 
While 57th Street dealers were for the 
most part not equipped to handle the 
unprecedented produce of those years, 
the A.C.A. just about did. In the first 
place, Herman Baron is receptive to 
new ideas and, according to his own 
statement, sponsored especially art that 
Was concerned with subject matter 
or social themes. His extended hand 
may even be responsible for the con- 
temporaneity of subject matter chosen 
by many of the artists he showed. Just 
as now. at the opening show, it may 
be responsible for the several war 
themes shown by hitherto social-theme 
painters. 

“We are at war,’ Baron writes in 
the catalog introduction, ‘and the ac- 
tivities of the A.C.A. Gallery will al- 
ways reflect in some manner the effort 
to achieve final victory. After the war 
we can look forward to a release of 
creative energy that will bring to 
fruition all that is vigorous, imagina- 
tive and human in American art.” 

There is no doubt that the presence 
of the A.C.A. on 57th Street will jolt, 
just a little, the surrounding dealers. 
Few ever made the trek downtown to 
look in on this gallery’s activities, altho 
they have tle habit of dropping in on 
near neighbors. The departure of the 
Whitney Museum from 8th Street left 
Baron without neighbors of his own. 
This was one of the winds that blows 
good. For it brings a remarkable list 
of talent up to “Tiffany Row,” to a 
larger audience, there’s no doubt. 

Among the artists who will be pre- 
sented in the September exhibition are: 
David Burliuk. Philip Evergood, Wil- 
liam Gropper, Robert Gwathmey, Mer- 
vin Jules, Anton Refregier, Moses and 
Raphael Soyer, Tschacbasov, Joseph 
Stella, Stuart Edie——M. R. 
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D. Putnam Brinley, grey-haired mural 
painter whose Great Terrestrial Globe 
in the lobby of the Daily News Building 
and the Huckleberry Finn murals in the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Building 
are two examples of his best in art, is 
today turning out bomber parts in a 
Stamford war plant. Artist Brinley is RRou 
seen above commanding a punch press ] 
which operates at a temperature of 350° fem 
at all times and is one of eight such PEt 
giant presses in one room of the P‘ 
Northam Warren Corp. plant. Starting 





























with powdered bakelite “that looks like hui 
an indigo-blue hockey puck,” he makes ya) 
plastic parts for the communications 

systems of bombers. It was shortly after fea 


Pearl Harbor that the 64-year-old artist feon 
went in search of a war job. Says he Pre 
finds deep satisfaction in doing his job f 
well. ere 


Lautrec and His Time 0 


Theatricals, dance halls, and art ex- fhis 
positions seldom got a commercial let- jas, 
tering job for the billboards of Paris : 
back in the ’80’s and ’90’s. For there }¥ 
was Toulouse-Lautrec who had first 
news always of what would happen in ge 
the way of new entertainment and who 
enjoyed cafe affairs twice as much as 
anyone else anyway: Once by being 
there and once by drawing or painting 
the dance, dancer or singer of the eve- {ne 
ning. tel 

One man’s collection of the posters | 
of Lautrec and others of his day are to |™ 
be shown at Norlyst Gallery, New York, 
from Sept. 14 to Oct. 14. Lautrec’s art- 
ist-companions in poster making were, 
first of all, Steinlen, and Forain. Bon- js 
nard, Beardsley, Cazals and Walcot |~ 
turned out some neat pieces too, some 
of them hard to distinguish from Lau- 
trec’s, so agreeably did these French- 
men style their banners after the de- 
veloped pattern of that day. 

An oddity is a poster by James Ensor, 
only one known to exist, which adver- 
tises a show of paintings by Ensor at the 
Salon des Cent, 1898. Ensor is sur- 
rounded, in the poster, by red, blue and 
yellow devils, reminiscent of a ‘““Tempta- 
tions” painting he did which may have 
been included in the exposition adver- 
tised, There are good pickings here for 
French poster collections with gaps.— 
M. R. 
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More Hirshfield 


Letters, mostly pro, continue to ar- 
se commenting on the DiGcEstT’s treat- 
ent of Morris Hirshfield exhibition at 
the Museum of Modern Art last month. 

ust in case you are not weary of the 
ubiect by this time, you may find some 
eat in the following excerpts selected 
wrom recent Letters to the Editor. 
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“Sir: It is difficult for historians of art, 
whose ranks usually directors of 
eums are chosen, and who, as his- 
forians, are trained for study or upkeep 
bf the past, to always successfully cope 
with the quality of painting of today, 
md to respond to the constant request 


rol 
oy 


‘Hof change, by the average public; so as 


i hold its attention. The difficulty of 
nost American museums is that they are 
ot state supported, as in Europe. There- 


Wore, the directors are harassed with the 


? and responsibility, to get the neces- 
sary income and to attract enough visi- 
ors, so as to meet expenses. Yet, the 
ppeal of great art is gradual and cannot 
he used for sensational mass attraction. 
Only the most cultured, visionary and 
rious-minded visitors respond to great- 
é@ss in art, and are able to see great- 
ess in new creations, not yet acclaimed 
by so-called experts. The difference of 
primitive expression in the abstraction 
of nature, of a soul, like the douanier 
Rousseau, and the pathetic attempt of a 
mple -mind who feels happy because 
compelled to produce uninteresting re- 
tions, is seldom understood. Historians 
of art are not painters; and not trained 
the knowledge of quality and work- 
manship in painting; only artists, by in- 
ition, can judge sincerity, in the orig- 
Mality of a different approach, but will 
laim it, only, if not blinded with 
jealousy; as they are quite often (in close 
ponnection to their capacity for deep 
feelings), unable to realize that the great- 
st advantage any painter can have is a 
reat painter. To win and enthuse an 
udience which, once being stirred up 
from indifference, finally gives its atten- 
tion also to him. 
Mr. Barr’s task would be far easier if 
his Museum had a more appropriate title, 
for instance, “Modern Museum of Con- 
temporary Art and Craft.” In trying to do 
justice to many kinds of activities of our 
esent decade, he has ofien brought to- 
ether the evidence of different expres- 
sions and skills of decoration and craft, 
recorded in interesting displays, which I 
feel most people who saw it found inter- 
sting, and would not have seen other- 
se. Besides, there is not enough great- 
mess in art, created today, to furnish ma- 
terial enough for constantly new shows; 
as a masterpiece takes years to paint, and, 
unfortunately, few artists are masters. 
—HILLA Repay, Director 
Museum of Non-Objective Painting 





Sm: A statement of yours that I con- 
sider slightly inaccurate, to say the least, 
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is the following: “Hirshfield paints no 
better than, nor any worse than, 10,000 
other primitives living in 10,000 other 
communities.” Where are they? I have 
been looking at primitive paintings for 
the last fifteen years and have covered 
territory from Montauk to Vancouver and 
from Maine to the borders of Florida, but 
have not been fortunate enough to find 
one whom I would rate in Hirshfield’s 
class. Moreover if a fraction of what you 
say is true, I would consider that we 
would indeed be most fortunate and that 
America would’ lead the world in this 
field. 

While I do not consistently agree with 
the Modern Museum of Art in all its 
acquisitions and exhibitions, I find at 
least their selections are provocative and 
that is more than can be said about most 
dealers’ stocks. From my standpoint two 
significant shows followed each other 
against the same walls at the Museum— 
first the exhibit of religious art of the 
Southwest and then the Hirshfield exhibit. 
The opportunity to observe and study the 
inherent aesthetic kinship demonstrated 
in these two shows is invaluable to both 
the lay public and the student of art. 


—MARTIN B. GROSSMAN, 
New York, N. Y. 


Sir: Two weeks ago I had my first view 
of any of Hirshfield’s originals in the 
paint. I revised my opinion concluded 
from the opinions of others. I felt the 
charm, individuality, the force of this 
painter. In a world of trite, repetitious 
painting I knew that here was a breath 
of envigorating fresh air in American 
art. My mind and imagination were stim- 
ulated. I am saying a lot more than can 
be said for many of our shows. 

On the artist, the art educator, and 
the art museum falls a_ responsibility 
toward recognition of creative work wher- 
ever found. The public must be encour- 
aged to get away from chromo-photo- 
graphic painting, into an understanding 
of the Art Spirit. 

In educating the public to art, the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art stands at the fore 
among American museums. Here is a 
forum for modern art. Time and the 
public will decide as always. Let us guard 
well freedom of speech for art. 


—PRISCILLA LONGSHORE GARRETT, 
Scranton, Penna. 


Sir: I object. Mr. Janis, to whom you 
gave nearly a page of this issue to write 
in defense of his self-taught painter, 
Hirshfield, now puts him in a class with 
Picasso and Klee. Does Mr. Janis mean 
to say that the six collectors who bought 
Hirshfields did so with any of the same 
emotions or esteem they hold for the 
work of these two, both consciously and 
devotedly artists in every fibre of their 
beings? 

I enjoyed the Hirshfield exhibition very 
much and thought the explanatory cap- 
tions just right and as amusing as Hell. 
It was clear that Mr. Janis felt that the 
painter needed him every step of the 
way. He kept going over the painter’s 
head to explain the picture’s “reason for 
being” and let it be known that the little 
tailor was only following his religious, 
occupational and cultural background but 
nevertheless making a profound work of 
art every time. Very entertaining. Even 
possibly true. But why ring in Klee and 
Picasso as earlier examples of the same 


thing? And Cézanne, Seurat and Rous- 
seau? Well ...I might give him Rous- 
seau! 


But stop fretting. You can’t help any- 
thing by giving them so much space to be 
absurd in. Why not wait ’till the Modern 
does something good. Can you wait? 


—GEoRGE L. WHITESIDE, 
New York, N, Y. 
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On your next trip to New York stop here 
... Within easy reach of leading art gal- 
leries, museums, business and amusement 
centers ... yet away from the noise of mid- 
town traffic. Large rooms, rich furnishings, 
superb cuisine and service. Write for 
brochure A. 


SINGLE ROOMS $6 ¢ DOUBLE ROOMS $8 
REGENCY ROOMS AND BAR 
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IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. in- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O’Reilly, E. P. O’Reilly, Jr. 





PERSONAL 
TO MY FRIENDS AND ENEMIES 


My artistic activities temporarily 
suspended. Army service first. 


PRIVATE PETER 


FINGESTEN 


Sculptor 
Formerly of Philadelphia and New York 
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30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ww 
Announcing 


the Opening of Our 
1943-44 Season of 
Public Auction Sales 


Sept. 16, 17, 18 at 2 p. m. 


Comprising English and Con- 
tinental furniture with a small 
group of modernistic furni- 
ture; silver, table glass and 
porcelains, textiles, tapestries, 
rugs and decorations. 


Property of 


MRS L. GORDON 
HAMERSLEY 


HENRY ROOT STERN 
AND OTHER OWNERS 


On Exhibition from September 10 
Daily 9 to 5:00 
Closed Saturday and Sunday 


Send 50c for the 
Illustrated Catalogue 


Ww 


The second sale of the season 


will be held 


Sept. 23, 24, 25 at 2 p. m. 


and features a fine collec- 
tion of choice English furni- 
ture and decorations; also 
American furniture, Oriental 
rugs, silver and other art 
property from 


Easterns, Ltd. London 
MRS FRANK DAY TUTTLE 


NEW YORK 
AND OTHER OWNERS 


On Exhibition from September 18 
Daily 9 to 5:30 
Closed Sunday 
Send 50c for the 
Illustrated Catalogue 


Venetian Early 18th Century Commod@ 


Parke-Bernet Opens Auction Season 


OPENING the 1943-44 auction season, 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries offer at the 
first group of sale sessions, which will 
take place on Sept. 16, 17 and 18 at 2 
p.m., English and Continental furni- 
ture, silver, table glass and porcelains, 
textiles, tapestries, rugs and decora- 
tions. The material for this initial auc- 
tion is taken from the property of Mrs. 
L. Gordon Hamersley, Henry Root 
Stern and other owners. The collection 
will be exhibited daily 9 to 5:30 except 
Saturday and Sunday, commencing Sept. 
10. 

The English furniture group consists 
of pieces of the Georgian period includ- 
ing Chippendale, Sheraton and Hepple- 
white desks, sideboards, tables, chests 
of drawers, stools and chairs. Among 
the decorations are a late 16th century 
Florentine bronze statuette of the Borg- 
hese Gladiator, Staffordshire groups, 
tea caddies and Victorian decorated 
black lacquer boxes. 


Notably in the French, Spanish and 
Italian furniture and decorations are a 
Venetian Régence decorated red and 
gold lacquer writing desk and a bombé 
commode painted with flowers and gri- 
saille figures; four Louis XV carved 
and lacquer chairs. The modernistic 
furniture offering is an extensive group 
conceived by Eugene Schoen, New York 
designer and architect. 


In the porcelains collection, the gal- 
leries offer for bid Old Meissen, Hochst, 
Furstenberg and Chinese settings, con- 
sisting of charming groups and indi- 
vidual figures, tea services and table 
pieces. Featured among the Oriental 
and Aubusson rugs are Tabriz rugs in- 
cluding a medallion carpet, flower gar- 
den carpet and a silk-woven Teheran 
animal rug and a 19th century Aubusson 


carpet decorated with a floral bouquet}®¥! 
Other than all these auctionables ar@é 
paintings and sporting prints, bronzesg’@t 
brocades, velvets, embroideries, silverf’®@ 
linens, laces and decorative handbag 


Portraits of Newport 


Sixty-two paintings of Newport, made 
over a period of eight years by Helens 
Sturtevant, have been purchased by 
citizens and given to the Rhode Island 
city. A formal transfer of the paint 
ings from the Newport Historical So 
ciety was made at exercises held July 
21st in the Chamber of Commerce, for. 
merly the old Market House, wher@ 
the paintings hang along the stair and 
in the upper assembly room. 

The committee of citizens which 
raised the funds to purchase the paint 
ings was headed by Judge Mortimer A! 
Sullivan. The record of buildings which 
the paintings represent covers those 
built in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
They are to be held in perpetuity fo 
future generations to enjoy. 


How Prints Are Made 


This notice is directed to museums, 
schools and other educational institu 
tions: the Division of Graphic Arts 0 
the United States National Museum 
maintains seven traveling exhibitions 
illustrating the various processes 0 
the graphic arts for the use of organiza 
tions that are interested in How Print§c 
are Made. F 

At the present time the schedule fo 
the exhibition is being arranged 
organizations that would like to exhibit 
the collection should address the U. 8 
National Museum, Division of Grap 
Arts, Washington, D. C. 
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e London Mart 


Tw0O WELL-KNOWN old masters, Guardi 
and Lawrence, had unusual prices paid 
for examples of their work recently at 
"Christie's. In both instances the price 
| was $16,800. In strange contrast, a Hol- 
pein portrait of a man brought only 
169730. Another unexpectedly low bid 
imay be considered the sale of a Cana- 
Netto (rival of Guardi) at $1,040. 
Other paintings by English artists 
maintained a more nearly normal level. 
A Gainsborough (Lord Mulgrave) sold 
for $9,600; a Romney (Admiral Sir John 
Orde) $8.400; a Hoppner (Mrs. William 
Dundas) $6,510; a Wheatley (The Pitt 
amily) $11,340. 

Paintings of the hunt and sporting 
scenes have continued to bring good 
. A large picture by J. H. Her- 
ring of the race for the Doncaster Gold 
p, 1838, brought $3,780. A coaching 
eene by the same artist showing the 
Edinburgh-to-London Mail in action 
fetched $1,092 and a fox-hunting scene 
$1,302. 

Pictures by old Continental Masters 
included the sale of a Teniers, The 
Gypsy Fortune Teller, for $6,040. A Fete 
ampetre by J. B. Pater sold for $10,- 
920. (This painting once was owned by 
the Duke of Southerland.) A river scene 
by Jacob van Ruisdael went for $2,308. 
The Madonna and Child on panel by 
Francesco Bissolo realized $1,040. A 
Rembrandt painting of his father’s mill 
and the cottage where the painter was 
born brought only $11,760. The famous 
picture of the same subject was once 
owned by the Marquess of Landsdowne 
bles arqand was reputed to have been sold pri- 
bronzesgvately to an American more than thirty 
s, silvergyears ago for $500,000. 

andbag —RoGERS BORDLEY 
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Auction Calendar 


rt, made 
y Heleng 


ased by 


le Islandpert. 16, 17 and 18, Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
‘ urday afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from 
e paint} Hamersley, Mackenzie et al: French, Spanish, 


| 
| 


rical So4 Italian and English furniture and decorations. 
ld July Modernistic furniture designed by Eugene 

e Schoen. Silver. Tapestries, Oriental, Aubusson 
rce, for4 and domestic rugs. Textiles. Old Meissen, 
. whe Hochst, Fiirstenberg and other porcelains. Min- 
es ‘ ton and other table porcelains. Linens and 
‘tair andg laces. Chinese porcelains and pottery. Chinese 
and Japanese decorative art. Bronzes. On ex- 

5 hibition Sept. 10. 

iS WhichBept. 23, 24 and 25, Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
1e paint urday afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from 
. Easterns, Ltd. (Lendon), Tuttle et al: Amer- 

timer AJ ican and English furniture and English decora- 
gs which tions. Table glass and porcelains. Silver. Chinese 


porcelains. Prints. Two Remington sepia water- 
rs thosef colors, male portrait by Beechey and other 
enturies§ Paintings. Textiles. Hooked and Oriental rugs. 
; On view Sept. 18. 
tuity fotiee. 1 and 2, Friday and Saturday 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: from private collector: 
Tiffany, favrile, lalique and other glass. Rus- 
sian enamels. Chinese carved jades. Rock crys- 
tals and ivories. Bronzes. Royal Copenhagen, 
Minton and other porcelains. English, American 
and Italian furniture. On view Sept. 25. 
LUSEUMS ig - 4 and 5, Monday and Tuesday afternoons, 
institu-} Parke-Bernet Galleries; from McKee et al: 


afternoons, 
















Arts of French literature of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. Standard sets. Americana. First edi- 
Museum tions. Books about birds, art and decorations 


including Robaut'’s L’Oeuvre de Corot, Lewis 
and Clark’s Journal, Cook’s Voyages together 
with architectural books. 


hibitions 
esses 0 
rganiza- 
w Printour OF TOWN ARTISTS SEEKING 
FALL NEW YORK CITY, DEBUT 


ONE MAN SHOWS 


im WITH CONTINUED GALLERY REPRE- 
SENTATION AND PROFESSIONALLY 
DIRECTED PUBLICITY FOLLOW UP. 
WRITE BOX A, ART DIGEST, 116 E. 
9 ST., N. Y. C. (Send only duplicate pub- 
ty, photos, but no original work please.) 
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Charles J, Livingood: FRITZ WERNER 


Cincinnatians 


CINCINNATI is a portrait-making town. 
The Cincinnati Art Museum every ten 
years or so checks up on the state of 
its townsmen’s painted likenesses and 
finds them legion. In 1933, the Museum 
held an exhibition of “Early Cincinnati- 
ans.” Now, ten years later, it shows all 
the portraits of Cincinnatians done since 
that time and calls the September-Octo- 
ber show, “A Decade of Cincinnati Por- 
traits, 1933-1943.” 

Portraits in sculpture are included by 
such sculptors as Ernest Bruce Has- 
well, Romuald Kraus, Louise Abel, 
Clement J. Barnhorn,. Charlotte Haupt 
and others. 

More than 20 painted portraits are by 
Fritz Werner, one of which is of Charles 
J. Livingood, president of the Board of 
Trustees of the Cincinnati Art Museum. 
The exhibition opens Sept. 20 with a 
private view for members and their 
friends. 


Given to Santa Barbara 


The Santa Barbara Museum in Cali- 
fornia has recently received as gifts, 
three works by contemporary Ameri- 
can artists. 

Lt. Wright S. Ludington gave into 
the permanent collection Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi’s Weathervane and Objects on 
Sofa, a widely exhibited canvas; and 
Charles Sheeler’s Still Life of a white 
pitcher and gladioli. Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 
thur Sachs gave the Museum a figure 
study drawing by Jack Gage Stark 
which will be added to the’ well known 
Ludington collection of black and whites. 


Missouri Annual 


This year’s Missouri Exhibition, the 
third annual, is scheduled for the City 
Art Museum of St. Louis October 30 
to November 30. 

Artists may write the Museum now 
for entry labels, required on all paint- 
ings, prints, drawings and sculpture 
submitted to the competition. A jury 
will pass on works; award cash prizes. 
Eligibles will have to have lived, dur- 
ing the past 12 months, within Missouri 
or 50 miles of its borders; their paint- 
ings cannot be more than five years old. 


OIL COLORS by DEVOE 


Give you strength, brilliancy 
and permanence 


Full size (I’x 4”) tubes at eco- 
nomical prices 25¢ to 50¢ each 


Made possible by production 
methods perfected through 188 
years of experience in producing 
true quality colors. Eterna colors 
offer an exceptional value — ask 
your dealer for them 


today. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 


44th STREET AND FIRST AVENUE 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 





Painting Panels 


BOCOUR GESSO PAINTING 
PANELS have two (both sides of 
panel) brilliant white painting sur- 
faces that insure excellent repro- 
duction. BOCOUR GESSO panels 
have the ideal painting surface for 
all mediums. 


Available in the following sizes: 


8x10 $.25 14x17 $4 
9x 12 35 14x 18 65 
10 x 12 -40 16 x 20 1.00 
10 x 14 45 18 x 24 1.25 
12 x 16 -60 20 x 24 1.35 


| Available at your local dealer or 


The Department Store of Art Materials 
VMOU med et 


67 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


355 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 










TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST.. TRENTON, N. J. 





-— BARGAIN 
BOOK COUNTER 


1. CHARLES SHEELER: 

ARTIST IN THE AMERICAN TRADITION 

by Constance Rourke 
An informal biography of an _ extraordinarily 
gifted painter and photographer whose work has 
been linked with the major tendencies in Amer- 
ican thought and feeling. Beautifully designed, 
with 48 half-tones of his paintings, drawings 
and photographs. Published at $3.00 


OUR PRICE $1.49 


2. LET THERE BE SCULPTURE 

The Autobiography of 
Jacob Epstein 
The life story of the American-born artist whose 
name has for years been a signal for battle in 
the world of art, and whose powerful sculptures 
have constantly horrified the conservatives, only 
to win recognition later as enduring works of art 
An important volume with 48 plates of his most 

famous pieces. Published at $5.00 


OUR PRICE $1.98 


3. DIEGO RIVERA: 
HIS LIFE AND TIMES 


by Bertram D. Wolfe 


The important biography of the monumental Mex- 
ican painter and famous muralist whose powerful 
promitive style set the pace for modern mural 
and fresco painting throughout the world and 
whose influence on American Art in particular is 
inestimable. 166 magnificent reproductions. Pub- 


lished at $6.00 OUR PRICE $3.48 


4. PRIMER OF MODERN ART 

by Sheldon Cheney 
A comprehensive guide to modern art by a fore- 
most authority. A clear exposition of the theories 
and practices of the modernists in painting, 
sculpture, architecture and industrial design. Im- 
portant examples are discussed with 175 excellent 
reproductions. Published at $5.00 


OUR PRICE $1.98 


5. THUS FAR: 
THE GROWTH OF AN AMERICAN ARTIST 


by Harry Wickey 
Long appreciated as an artist’s artist, Harry 
Wickey now tells without compromise his experi- 


ences, his growth as an artist, and his aims 
Contains 180 handsome reproductions of his etch- 
ings, drawings and sculpture, all of which place 


him among the most vitally important of Amer- 
ican artists. Published at $3.75 


OUR PRICE $1.98 
6. PRACTICAL COURSE IN MEMORY 


DRAWING: 

FOR THE CLASSROOM AND FOR SELF-STUDY 
by E. G. Lutz 

A series of clear and detailed lessons in land- 


scape and figure drawing. Thoroughly illustrated 


with drawings and diagrams. Published at $2.00 
7. TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 

by Gerstle Mack 
The complete and amazing life-story of the great 
French designer of pictorial posters and immor- 
talizer of the Can-Can, portrayed against a color- 
ful “‘Gay-Nineties’’ background of brothels, dance- 
halls, theatres, circuses and racecourses. With 58 
exciting illustrations in half-tone and full color 
reproductions of L’An lais Au Moulin Rouge. Pub- 


lished at $5.00 (Limited quantity) 


OUR PRICE $3.48 
8. PAUL CEZANNE by Gerstle Mack 


The rich and definitive full length biography of 
one of the most baffling giants of modern paint- 
ing. Includes 48 exquisite reproductions of his 
paintings, many hitherto unpublished family pho- 
tographs and his youthfu) poetry. Handsomely 
bound, over 450 pages ‘ublished at $5.00 


(Limited quantity) OUR PRICE $3.48 
ORDER THRU THE ART DIGEST 


Se ee ee ee eee eee eee ee eeaeaae = 
Book Department, 943 


THE ART DIGEST, 
116 East 59th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Herewith please find §&................ for which 
you will send me the books I have circled. 


Ere ea? S eee 1 os Se ae A) BO 
(Please send cash with order. ) 


Books 


Alfred Davidson 


COLOR HARMONY AND PIGMENT. 
By Hilaire Hiler. Chicago, Ill.: Favor, 
Ruhl & Co. 61 pp. $7.50. 


Books on color are almost entirely 
lacking from art shelves but the need 
for a simplified system has been filled 
to a large degree by a publication to 
which I would call your attention. A 
boxed book, accompanied by a color 
chart, entitled Color Harmony and Pig- 
ment by Hilaire Hiler is a system not 
entirely original, for it is founded upon 
the approach to color which has been 
established by psychology, but is origin- 
al in its simplification of an almost in- 
comprehensible problem. 

Color for the laymen has never been 
a science or psychological matter, it has 
always been a matter of taste or in- 
difference. However, here is a book that 
instructs in terse terms the artist as 
well as the layman in the harmonies of 
color and their relationships, which, 
when mixed in the prescribed fashion, 
present new colors. In art school, ac- 
cording to Hiler, there is a definite 
lack of proper color instruction. For 
example, the art student is taught to 
regard colors in terms of pigments. This, 
the author points out, is poor pedagogy, 
for the person who uses color, and we 
all make use of it in some manner, 
should be taught to think in terms of 
colors and how they should be ob- 
tained. 

The simplification of the color prob- 
lem in Hiler’s system is founded on his 
chanelling all colors into basic elements 
like pure colors which are hues, white, 
and black. By the admixture of these 
basics other related colors emerge. The 
tints are achieved by a mixture of 
white with luminous, pure color or hue; 
hence a bright color is the resultant. 
Shades are made by mixing standard- 
ized neutral grays with pure color to 
obtain light dull colors, middle dull 
colors or dark dull colors. Tones are 
secured by mixing a neutralized black 
with pure color to obtain dark clear 
colors. All existant colors fall into one 
of these categories. 

Hues are arranged into ten key 
colors which are yellow, orange, orange 
red, red, purple, blue. blue green, sea 
green, and leaf green. Each one of 
these colors contain three colors and 
this makes up a thirty color circle. 

There is no horizon for the material 
contained in the book for its possibili- 
ties are infinite and the information 
might well be absorbed not only by 
artists but by decorators and laymen. 
The color problem is sufficiently simpli- 
fied to guide all users of color. 


Te You eins. 


FASHION ILLUSTRATED. By Char- 
lotte H. Young. New York: The 
House of Little Books. 48 pp. All 
illustrated. $1. 


Under the guidance of a noted fashion 
illustrator, the reader is presented with 
the fundamentals of fashion drawing 





and then directed to a more advay 
investigation of drapery, fashion ty 
sketching, atmosphere for fashions, fa} 
ric textures and effects achieved y 
the tools employed. This comprehensive 
ly discussed and clearly illustrated bog 
is helpful to neophytes of fashion j 
lustration, fashion designers and gener 
illustrators. 







Modern Illumination 


Dale Nichols has recently complete 
the end papers and covers of the 1754 
anniversary edition of the Encyclopedj 
Britannica. Executed on colorful tem) 
pera panels, the artist, with a bas 
simplicity, illustrates scenes covering 
century and a half of American histor 
down to the war scenes of 1943. 

Nichols. now resident of Tucson, Ag 
zona, is a former Chicagoan, where } 
studied art and first attracted nation; 
attention by winning an Art Institut 
major prize for his farm scene The Ey 
of the Hunt. He is a native of Day 
City, Nebraska. Last year, Nichols 4 
signed the Christmas seal for the Ant 
Tuberculosis Society, this having 
biggest sale in its history. His work 
represented in the Metropolitan My 
seum, Chicago Art Institute and othg 
public collections. 


Let’s Meet at the Louvre 


Friday luncheon in New York, brea 
fast next morning in Paris, two da 
of sightseeing, then back to New Yo 
for early Monday breakfast is one 
the week-end trips listed in the flig 
schedule for 1948 especially prepa 
by Pan-American Airways for the A 
ways to Peace exhibition at the 
seum of Modern Art. 

A large blow-up of the flight sched 
has been placed on the Museum wa 
and visitors to the exhibition are o 
sionally seen jotting down informatic 
from it. They are making plans, pe 
haps, for week-ends in Europe, Alaski 
and South America; or vacation tri 
by air to Bombay, Capetown, Manill 
Hong Kong or Sidney—to be finance 
in all probability, by the war bonds the 
are now buying. } 

And how passenger rates have gon 
down—in 1948! The round trip to Pa 
costs only $202.50; one way $112.50. 


LEARN: 


THE A, B, C OF COLOR 


COLOR 
HARMONY 


PIGMENT 


by 
HILAIRE HILER 
Price $7.50 





FAVOR, RUHL © NEW YORK, CHICAGOE 
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Fra Angelo Grieves 


To THE Epitor: It grieves me to allow 
that a child on whom I lavished all 
that I cherished in spiritual education 
has fallen from grace. How much the 
good saints expected of her! I mean the 
Museum of Modern Art, born I thought 
a happy altruist, champion of fine new 
things to take the place of decadent 
fashionable things, of crazes of the vul- 
gar throng that does what is “the thing 
to do.’ Now what do I see my beloved 
offspring doing? 

She is growing old, awfully. 

She has grown old too fast. Or did 
she always deceive me about her age? 
I can excuse weak woman for wanting 
to be thought two or three years young- 
er than is Our Lord’s truth, but when 
I learn she was born in the ’80’s or ’90’s 
I don’t understand how she gets the 
newspapers to write up a coming-out 
party for her of recent date. 

Something may have been wrong in 
my spiritual instructions to her. I had 
thought I told her that the decadence 
of an art is proved when exclusive so- 
ciety takes it up, but perhaps I should 
have illustrated sufficiently to impress 
her type of mind. Is there yet time to 
make her ashamed of trifling with ser- 
ious matters? 

I attach to this epistle a. religious 
picture that I have made for her. It is 
done in a new style of painting that I 
have invented, called Pragmatic Sur- 
realism. So that she will understand 
this style easily I shall interpret it as 
Practical Supernaturalism. 

The name of the painting is The 
Fashionable Lady With a Dangerous 
Toy. The lady is the Museum of Modern 








Art and the toy is a bomb. The lady is 
attired in a style thought new and se- 
ductive in the ’90’s, when Modern Art 
was new and seductive. Cartoonists of 
that period would have labelled the toy 
with dollar marks, but I need not be- 
cause in her better moments the lady 


has spiritual insight. Let the many 
whom she has offended, through lack of 
tact, pray that Practical Supernatural- 
ism will make a complete altruist of 
her again. The Bible has it that we 
should not be engrossed by money, 
power and callous gaiety. A frivolous 
woman playing with wealth can do a 
lot of harm, 

What an opportunity she is missing 
to do good! How she could cover her- 
self with praise if she helped artists 
who labored in the long hard way! Now 


she could win Heaven’s glory if she ad- 
mitted the academician invents new 
styles, and if she judged new things by 
standards of excellence without waiting 
for the word of tradesmen! The lady 
has a dangerous toy. She has been 
handling it like a bomb. She would be 
safer if she gave it to the Church. 
With the dove of peace, 
FRA ANGELO BOMBERTO. 


Soldier Artists Invited 


The American Veterans Society of 
Artists extends an invitation to artists 
who are serving or have served in 
the armed forces of the United Nations 
to submit their work to the society’s 
fifth annual exhibition to be held Nov. 
11 to Dec. 12 at the American Fine 
Arts Society Building, New York. The 
media may be oil, pastel, watercolor, 
graphic or sculpture. 

The exhibition is being assembled 
by a jury of selection and works to be 
submitted should be in by Nov. 1. Large 


works must be submitted by photo 
before Oct. 15. For non-members of 
the society there is a fee: $2.00 for 


$3.00 for each 
(See page 24.) 


each black and white; 
painting or sculpture. 


All of Benson 


A complete set of etched work by 
Frank W. Benson, American artist spe- 
cializing in wild bird subjects, prin- 
cipally waterfowl, was given the Bos- 
ton Public Library last month by AIl- 
bert H. Wiggin. The collection was 
formed by Sherburne Prescott and con- 
tains virtually all of the published 
plates and many of the states and 
working drawings used by the artist 
in bringing to perfection the final prints. 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Boston, Mass. 


INSTITUTE OF MODERN ART MEMBERS’ 


SHOW, Sept. 15-Oct. 10. Open to members. 
Media: oil, watercolors, drawings, sculp- 
ture. Jury. Prizes. Work due Sept. 8. 
Entry cards obtainable from the Institute 
of Modern Art, 138 Newbury Street (note 
new address), Boston, Mass. 


Chicago, Ml. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION & Tth AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION OF MINIATURE 
PRINTS, Nov. 1-30. The Chicago Society 
of Etchers. Open to members. Large 
prints: mats 14x19 or 18x22; size of 
miniature prints: 3x5 inches or less. Last 
day for receiving prints Oct. 20. For fur- 
ther information address James Swann, 
Sec’y, 500 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, 14, 
Ill. 


Columbus, Ohio 
CIRCUIT EXHIBITION OF THE OHIO 
WATERCOLOR SOCIETY, Nov.—Colum- 
bus Gallery of Fine Arts; Dec—Kent 





State University ; Jan.—Massilon Museum : 
Feb.—Cleveland Art Museum; Mar.—Ohio 
Wesleyan University ; Apr.—Taft Museum :; 
May—Johnson Humrick-House Museum; 
June—Zanesville Art Institute. Media: 
watercolor. Open to artists born or resi- 
dent of Ohio. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee: $3. 
Entries due Oct. 12. For further informa- 
tion write: Mrs. Robert M. Gatrell, Sec’y, 
1492 Perry Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN VETERANS SOCIETY 5th AN- 
NUAL, Nov. 11-Dec. 12, at American Fine 
Arts Building. Open to artists who have 
served or are serving in the armed forces 
of the United Nations and veterans of 
World War I. Media: oil, watercolor, pas- 
tel, graphics and sculpture. Fee: for non- 
members $2 for black and whites; $3 for 
paintings or sculpture. Jury of selection. 
Work due: Nov. 1. For further informa- 
tion write to Frederic Allen Williams, 
American Veterans Society of Artists, Inc., 
58 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
THIRTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
Allied Artists of America, Oct. 31-Nov. 
28. Fall exhibition open to all artists. Jury 
of selection. Jury of awards for medals 
of honor and cash. Media: oil, watercolor, 
sculpture and mural design. Entry blanks 
obtained from William H. Donahue, 461 
Sixth Ave., New York City. Bring entries 
to the New York Historical Society, 170 
Central Park West (76th Street). 


THE BEAUTY OF GREECE, PHOTOGRA- 
PHY EXHIBITION, Nov. 1-31. Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. Open to amateur and 
professional lensmen who have caught 
Greek landscapes, monuments, sculpture or 
informal scenes. Jury. No fee. Mounted 
photographs, minimum 10” x 12” must 
reach the Met. Museum, Fifth Ave. & 82nd 
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St., not later than Oct. 1. Notify Greek 
War Relief Association, 730 Fifth Ave., of 
the shipment. Write Herbert Gay Sisson, 
Greek War Relief, for further information. 


Oakland, Calif. 


llth ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Oct. 3-Oct. 
31, Oakland Art Gallery. Open to all. 
Media: watercolor, pastel, drawings and 
prints. Jury. Awards: medals‘ and $50 
prize. Entry cards and work due: Sept. 
18. For further information write Oakland 
Art Gallery, Municipal Auditorium, Oak- 
land, Calif. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF MINIA- 
TURE PAINTERS 42nd ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION, Oct. 24-Nov. 28, at Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts. Open to 
all art ts. Fee $1. Awards. Jury. Entry 
ecards due: Sept. 18. Work due: Oct. 2. 
For further information address A. Mar- 
garetta Archambault, Sec’y., 1714 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


38rd ANNUAL MISSOURI EXHIBITION, 
Oct. 30-Nov. 30, City Art Museum. Open 
to resident artists of Mo. or within 50 
miles of the Mo. border. Media: oil, water- 
color, drawing, prints and sculpture. Jury. 
Cash prizes. Entry cards and work due: 
Oct. 16. For further information write 
City Art Museum, St. Louis, Mo. 








Jerome Connor, Sculptor 


Jerome Connor, Irish-American sculp- 
tor, died Aug. 21 at the age of 70. Born 
in County Kerry, he was brought to 
America at the age of nine. Known as a 
self-taught artist, Mr. Connor enjoyed 
a high reputation in the United States 
where most of his works may be seen. 

According to the New York Times, 
Mr. Connor was commissioned in 1929 
to create a memorial to commemorate 
the sinking of the Lusitania, to be erect- 
ed in Queenstown, County Cork, where 
many of the victims were buried. The 
project was initiated by the New York 
Memorial Committee, headed by Wil- 
liam H. Vanderbilt, whose father, Al- 
fred Gwynne Vanderbilt, perished in 
the disaster May 7, 1915. The cost of 
the memorial was estimated at $100,000. 

Among the other sculptural achieve- 
ments by Connor, most prominent are 
his heroic statue of Robert Emmet in 
the National Museum of Erin; Elbert 
Hubbard monument at East Aurora, 
N. Y.; Nuns of the Battlefield and a 
statue of Thomas Moore in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and a statue of Archbishop 
Carrol on the campus of Georgetown 
University. 












Arizona Plan Approval 


[Continued from page 5] 


visits desirable and rewarding. Second. 
ly, it is inclusive enough to provide q 
fairly complete survey of the major 
trends in American painting as of the 
present day. Third, being of our ow 
place and time, it has a dynamic, con. 
temporary significance, both aestheti- 
cally and otherwise, admirably in keep. 
ing with the purposes of a modern uni- 
versity. The nameless collector could 
have given the school a handsome van 
Dyck for about the same price as that 
paid for these hundred Americans, and 
it would have been a meaningless jewel 
lost on the mesas; this way the Uni- 
versity of Arizona becomes an impor- 
tant center of American art. 

“The Arizona collection contains rep- 
resentative examples of practically 
every trend in American painting: the 
American romanticists, the social docu- 
menters, the ruralists and abstraction- 
ists and surrealists. You can _ break 
down or carve it up into other cate- 
gories if you wish; it will all amount 
to about the same thing. It contains 
fine and characteristic examples of Isa- 
bel Bishop, Federico Castellon, Nicolai 
Cikovsky, Stuart Davis, William Grop- 
per, Joseph Hirsch, Edward Hopper, Joe 
Jones, Lawrence Lebduska, Jack Levine, 
Raphael Soyer, Manuel Tolegian, Regi- 
nald Marsh, Peggy Bacon, John Loner- 
gan, Boardman Robinson, Walt Kuhn, 
and many others of equal importance.” 













































H. Wesley Wiseman Dies 


Wesley Wiseman, for 21 years assist- 
ant manager of the Grand Central Art 
Galleries in New York, died on August 
12 at the Bronxville Hospital of a heart 
attack. Mr. Wiseman was 57 years old. 
He came to the Grand Central Galleries 
when it was first founded, having been 
for 10 years prior to that, assistant 
manager of the art department of Car- 
son, Pirie Scott, Chicago department 
store. 

Mr. Wiseman was born in Fostoria, 
Ohio, and was a graduate of Kenyon Or 
College. Surviving are his wife, Mrs. 
Jennie Wiseman and two sisters. 
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LUMINOSITY, TINTING STRENGTH 
AND BRUSH RESPONSE. 


Mfsdby FF, WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


Main Office and Factory: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Distributing Branches: ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Will be found in the stock of all representative Artist Material Dealers 
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Art and Life 


ProressorR Kart WITH of Hamilton 
(N. Y.) College art faculty will put into 
pook form his ideas on art as a func- 
tional, essential and integral part of civ- 
jization. A grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation will allow the former direc- 
tor of the Cologne Museum, who is au- 
thor of more than a dozen books on art, 
to work on this book part time while 
continuing his teaching at Hamilton. 

Professor With will advocate an ap- 
proach to the study of art which is not 
ysual with University fine arts courses. 
Rather than ask: “When has an object 
been made; where and by whom; and 
how and in what style,” he would have 
students of art ask, instead: “What has 
an object been made for; why has it 
been made; what is its purpose, its 
meaning, its aim; what has it done to 
mankind; what does it do now as a con- 
tribution to life; what does it express; 
what does it tell of life?” 

Among the books Karl With has writ- 
ten is one on Buddhist art, done after 
extensive travel in the East, and one on 
the Island of Bali, both first books of 
their kind. He says he has devoted much 
of his life to combating the idea that 
art is chiefly a matter of easel painting. 
He is the son of a Bremen physician 
and established in 1919 the Folkwang 
Museum in Hagen; commenced reorgani- 
zation of the Cologne Museum in 1928. 
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art and music is already in progress 
and special consideration is being given 
to art needs for the post war period. 


The Richter Archive 


More than 60,000 reproductions of 
paintings of all schools, which form the 
Richter Archive of Illustrations on Art, 
was given in August to the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington by Mr. 
Solomon R. Guggenheim of N. Y., foun- 
der of the Museum of Non-Objective 
Art. 


The photographs and cuttings from 
books and periodicals, which compose 
the Archives, were collected by the late 
Dr. George Martin Richter, noted au- 
thority on Giorgione and other Italian 
artists. Many of the photographers have 
been annotated by Dr. Richter himself 
and are arranged chronologically and 
according to latest attributions. The 
Washington Archives will parallel the 
New York Frick Art Reference Library 
to an extent. It is strongest in the 
Italian schools of painting, as is also 
the National Gallery’s painting collec- 
tion. 








Art League Awards 


When this fall school term starts, 
ten New York high school students will 
realize the benefits of the scholarships 
they received at commencement exer- 
cises last June. The School Art League 
awarded scholarships to ten students 
for one year’s tuition in an art school. 
At the exercises, which were held in 
the Museum of the City of New York, 
Mrs. Laurent Oppenheim presided and 
presented the scholarships to Joan An- 
derson, Stanley Harris, Anthony Leon- 
ardi and Leonore Rosenthal, who will 
attend Pratt Institute; to Beryl Becker, 
Kenneth Block and Wanda Mollo, who 
will attend the Parsons School of De- 
sign; Ann Sioris and Dorothy E. Yost. 
who will attend the Traphagen School 
of Fashion; and to Harriet Arbiet, who 
will attend the Franklin School of Pro- 
fessional Art. 

At the same time more than 100 stu- 
dents, recommended by the art depart- 
ments of their high schools, received 
certificates in recognition of their skill 
in draftsmanship and design; these 
were presented by Miss Florence N. 


Levy. 
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He directed the art school of that Mu- 
seum and was art consultant of the city 
of Cologne. 


He was driven out of Germany by 


Hitler and came as a refugee to Cali- 
fornia where he taught at the School of 


Design; was associated with the Mun- 
son-Williams-Proctor Institute at Utica 
before becoming professor of art at 
Hamilton College. 


On Bennington Faculty 


Bennington College announces the ap- 
pointment to its faculty of Richard 
Joseph Neutra and Karl Knaths. Mr. 
Neutra, noted modern architect, is a 
member of the California State Plan- 
ning Board and a consultant of the 
United States Housing Authority. He 
has conducted his own practice in Los 
Angeles since 1926 and is responsible for 
designing the Open Air Schools for the 
Board of Education at that city. 

Karl Knaths studied at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago and is represented in 
the Phillips Memorial Gallery in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the Detroit Institute. 


Progress in Alabama 


With the opening of the 1943 Fall 
Quarter the Department of Art and 
Music at the University of Alabama 
Will be combined into a Department of 
Fine Arts under the direction of Dr. 
Alton Osteen. 

Dr. Osteen, who until recently was 
State Supervisor of Music in Alabama, 
holds an M.A. degree and Doctor of Edu- 
fation degree from Columbia and has 
faveled widely in the United States 

d Europe. Under his direction a com- 

ensive and progressive program in 
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instructors FRANK MECHAU— in charge 
Peppino Mangravite 


Hugo Robus_ Harry Carnohan 
Hans Alexander Mueller 


Ervine Meta 


Henry Meloy 


Ettore Salvatore Paul Reiman Melvin Loos 


classes SCULPTURE DRAWING PAINTING WOOD ENGRAVING 
ETCHING LITHOGRAPHY COMMERCIAL & GRAPHIC ARTS 


registration WINTER SESSION—September 23rd to September 29th, 1943 





CRANBROOK Academy of Ant 


Chartered by the State of Michigan as an Institution of Higher Learning privileged to grant Degrees 


1943-1944 ACADEMIC YEAR SEPTEMBER 8, 1943 — MAY 20, 1944 


ARCHITECTURE CERAMICS HISTORY 
PAINTING WEAVING SCULDPTURE 
UNDER INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN INSTRUCTORS 


Students are accepted for not less 
than one seventeen-week term. 
Boarding tuition $460.00 
Day Student tuition $160.00 


256 LONE PINE ROAD 










Catalogue will be sent on request. 
Address all communications to the 
Executive Secretary 
at the Cranbrook Academy of Art 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 











SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“The School of Modern Art” 


FALL SESSION 


208 E. 20th, New York 
Mr. Ozenfant teaching daily 
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The 
COOPER UNION 


ART School | ‘eunica 185» 


FREE Day and Evening Courses 


@ APPLIcaTIONS open until August 20 for 

term beginning September 20. Applicants 
must be high school graduates and take 
competitive aptitude tests. No previous 
art training required. 
COMPLETE three and four year courses 
of college grade for men and women in 
Industrial, Advertising, Costume, Textile 
Design, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, 
which include Liberal Arts, Photography. 
Typography, Lettering, Anatomy, Illus- 
tration, Wartime Drafting. 


@ senp for catalog. Address Room 205-F, 
The Cooper Union, Cooper Sa., New York 3, N.Y. 
TA MR CH ER A RR RE UL A A A TET RR EC 


RINEHART 


SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE OF 
THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


Edward McCartan, Director 
ELEMENTARY & ADVANCED CLASSES 


Scholarships may be applied for 
by submitting evidence of ability. 


AUTUMN TERM 
BEGINS OCT. 1 


For catalogue and scholarship informa- 
tion write to Secretary for New Students, 
Rinehart School of Sculpture, Maryland 
Institute, Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. 


NORTON 
SCHOOL 
OF ART 


DORSET VERMONT 
LANDSCAPE CLASS 
CHARLES CURTIS ALLEN, A.N.A. 


Sept. 27th to Oct. 12th 
Write Now to CHARLES C. ALLEN 
21 KEWADIN ROAD, WABAN, MASS. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
BESSIE 


POTTER VONNOH 
SCULPTURE 

Annual Summer Classes, June Through September 

Elizabethtown, New York In the Adirondacks 


The YY] ST TOTE 
Uf Chicago 


Professional School. Fine Arts, painting, sculpture. Industrial 
and Advertising Arts. Fashion Drawing. Interior Decoration. 
Dress Design. War Courses: Occupational Crafts, Map Making, 
Drafting. Teacher Training. Degree and Diploma Courses. 
65th year. Catalog. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Illinois. Bex 777 


A year around school in 
a beautiful tropical set- 
ting. Study art under 
professional artists. 
Write for information. 


W. PALM BEACH, 
FLORIDA 


ART INSTRUCTION 
BY 


BROOK - GROSS - BINDRUM - CITRON 


Catalog D on Request—Classes Start Sept. 27th 


ART SCHOOL 
THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


EASTERN PARKWAY BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nevins 8-5000 


Herminie E. Kleinert 


ON JuLY 26TH, at her home in Wood- 
stock, New York, Herminie E. Kleinert 
died. She had lived for 25 years in that 
artist colony, making her home a cen- 
ter for the cultural activities of the 
community, lending the warmth of her 
personality and her spiritual vitality 
to the host of artists who claimed her 
as friend. Her hospitality will long be 
remembered by the men and women 
who were privileged to share in her 
enthusiasm and wide knowledge of 
painting, literature and music. 

Mrs. Kleinert was herself a painter 
and found time to do a remarkable 
amount of work. She was represented 
in the famous Armory Show of 1913 
and although since then she had re- 
frained from exhibiting very extensive- 
ly, she contributed regularly to the 
Woodstock Artist Association, of which 
she was one of the founders. 

For younger artists, she had an es- 
pecial sympathy. Her encouragement 
came in the form of purchase. Often 
at the cost of personal sacrifice, she 
continued to make purchases to the 
very end and left a personal and valu- 
able collection of paintings. Many of 
these paintings are early works by 
artists who have since become well 
known. 

Among those who will feel her loss 
most keenly and remember her percep- 
tive appreciation of beautiful things, 
are the artists: Kaj and Georgiana Klit- 
gaard, Henry Mattson, Charles Rosen, 
Carl Walters, Caroline and Paul Roh- 
land, Dorothy Varian, André Ruellan, 
John W. Taylor. Indeed, all of Wood- 
stock has lost a friend. 


Modern to Show Calder 


A retrospective exhibition of the work 
of Alexander Calder, sculptor, will be 
held at the Museum of Modern Art, 
starting September 29th. James John- 
son Sweeney, director of the exhibition, 
is writing the monograph which will 
accompany the showing of the Calder 
constructions. 





THE REFRESHMENT OF CREATION 


in modern painting, drawing and modeling. Par- 
ticipation in our great modern renaissance as a 
folk or professional artist. Revitalized art teaching. 
The excitements of emotional design. Art as ther- 
apy. Applications to things of use. All brought 


‘0 your home in courses by mail. 
RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education (Harpers). 
Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers) . 
Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y. 


A. F. LEVINSON 


Painting Instruction in Oil and Watercolor. 
Individual Criticism Aimed to Develop 
Self Expression and Creative Power. 


65 West 56th St., New York City 


WILLIAM FISHER 


PAINTING and DRAWING 


INSTRUCTION FOR BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED STUDENTS 
GUTDOOR PAINTING TRIPS DURING SEPT. AND OCT. 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8 St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 5-7159 


School ef Design for W, P 
99th Y ear. Design, illustranae © 
interior decoration, fad Th 


C. P. Jennewein 


arts, fine arts, c 
teacher training. B.F.A. me 


adverts i 


INSTITUTE courses. Photography, pall Allie 


oF ART 


» jewelry, pottery, oF 
drafting. Residences. Qigua us 
of art applied t 
dustry. Caden” % e | 


1326 N. Broad St., Philadelphia » “a | 


El 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS fon 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY #* 


Pour-year courses in PatntTinG, INTERIOR Dag oe 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRaTIOy ain 
anp CommeErciaL Art, Pus. Scuoor Arr. Lead. #0 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts Bis 
Haroitp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N, ¥, 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


State Accredited . 
Fine and Applied Arts and Ar 
Teacher Training. Excellent facgfron 
ulty. Degrees granted. hue, 
FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST 16 
Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Ca in 
Broadway at College @ Oakland © Californiag{\O' 


[NSTITUTG 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1943 5 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafta; 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Dece 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on req 


Art Academy of Cincinnags 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
Winter term: September 13, 1943 to May 26, i°44 
Walter H. Siple, Director, Cincinnati, 0. 


| JOHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTER 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTE. 


Painting, Sculpture, Comn 
cial Art. Teachers’ Traini 
Illustrated Catalog on reque 


Donald M. Mattison, Direc! 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Copr. Ne. 831 


TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 

SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 13. ENTER 
ANY TIME. FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
COURSES UNDER DISTINGUISHED PROFES- 
SIONAL INSTRUCTORS. SPECIAL TRAINING 
FOR ART IN WAR INDUSTRIES STRESSING 
CAMOUFLAGE AND PRODUCTION ILLUSTRA- 
TION. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOSANGELES 5, CALIF. 


EARN MONEY orrnairs 


e No previous training or 

talent necessary. Unique 

Stuart System teaches you, 

by mail, in 10 simple, easy- 

to-follow lessons, to make 

excellent charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Detailed guidance for your | 
every step. Send for free book today. | 

STUART STUDIOS, Room 59 

121 Monument Circle Indianapolis, Ind. 

Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
Name. 
Street 
City State 
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1, iHustratigln 
ion, fata §=<The Fall exhibition of contemporary 
BRA American art, sponsored yearly by the 








‘Allied Artists of America, is to be held 
Mithis year, the 30th successive one, at 
the New York Historical Society, open- 
ing the last day of October and run- 
ning to November 28. 

Eligible for Allied Artists Medals of 
Honor and cash awards will be paint- 
ngs in oil or watercolor, sculpture, and 
mural designs. A jury of 14 eminent 
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plied to 


hiladelphia, 
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coral painters and three sculptors will pass 
Arr. Legg gon the works submitted. Jury of awards 
Fine Artais composed of Jere Wickwire (chair- 





man), Dean Cornwell, Pietro Montana, 
Charles Keck, Ernest N. Townsend and 
ornelia Chapin. There will be a hang- 
ng committee of artists assisted by Di- 
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a ygrector Alexander J. Wall of the New 
2 York Historical Society. 





Entry blanks are obtainable now 
om the Secretary, William H. Dona- 
ue, 461 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 
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Royal Academy Carries On 


The closing of the exhibition of the 

Royal Academy marked what was con- 
AN idered the most successful London sea- 
JORE - 1943 







on in some years. A count of the visi- 
ors shows that more than twice as 
Many people attended than during the 
e period of last year. ; 
The sales of paintings during the first 
our weeks exceeded in value those for 
e@ whole period of each of the last 
four exhibitions. During the four weeks 
. go4 works were sold for approximately 
5 | #8@50,000. The total sales last year were 
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PHY 263 for $26,504. Last year the Na- 

RTS ional Academy, American counterpart 

- = bf the Royal Academy, made eight sales 
om its annual exhibition. 

ay 26, 1°44 . 3 

nanati, 0.from Nazi Prison Camps 


It is somewhat uncanny that the only 
yvorks of art to reach England from 


RRO @he Continent during the last three 
wears was the exhibition of more than 
I TUTEP pictures by British prisoners of war. 


is took place at Knoedler’s in Bond 
Street, London. 
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\ 
ore Air Given to Art 

Fernando Puma, author of a radio 
ipt on art which he and his wife, 
Helen Waren, deliver on WEVD wave 
ngths each Friday night at 10:30 P. 
, announces that the same broadcast 
given on an F M station, W75 NY 
idays at 7:20 P. M. 
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$5, CALIF. 52 west 8th street ° 
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War Art at the Met 


[Continued from page 6] 


been in some respects tellingly reshaped 
as a result of visiting the exhibition of 
War Art commissioned by Life. 

“The exhibition as a whole is im- 
pressive. It contains much fine and ser- 
ious work by American artists who have 
been provided with every opportunity 
to observe their material at close range, 
often intimately. It is the intimate, per- 
sonal, penetratingly perceptive touch, 
indeed, that is equipped to furnish a 
chapter that would be missing were the 
camera exclusively relied upon. This 
manifests itself preponderantly on the 
human side, as in the splendid series of 
small drawings by Tom Lea and in the 
watercolors by Paul Sample, several 
of which are superb, challenging even 
Winslow Homer, of whose work in this 
medium they remind one at times.” 


Foreseeing the dangers of definitive 
illustration and lack of imagination in 
reportorial art, Miss Genauer expressed 
the following views: 

“Very little beauty, unfortunately, 
has crept into the pictures which com- 
prise the show, consisting of close to 
200 paintings by American artists com- 
missioned by Life magazine to portray 
scenes of action on the fighting and 
home fronts. There are glimpses of it 
here and there, in Floyd Davis’ painting 
of a Rescue Off Bermuda, in Tom Lea’s 
portrayal of a dying sailor on the deck 
of the carrier Hornet, in Fletcher Mar- 
tin’s Ruin in Bizerte, But for the most 
part the paintings, hung in five galleries 
of the museum, make for a no doubt 
extremely important but curiously dull 
record of the most dramatic events in 
world history. 


“It would be unthinkable to suggest 
that the painters commissioned by Life 
should have been such egotists as to 
see the war only as grist to their crea- 
tive mill, a series of dramatic exper- 
iences calculated to make fine material 
for aesthetically exciting pictures. On 
the other hand, there is no more valid- 
ity of purpose in their devoting them- 
selves to recording the war from a 
strictly illustrational point of view. 
That job might far more convincingly, 
and even dramatically, be done by the 
camera. 

“I want in no way to suggest that 
the job should have been assigned to 
photographers. Painters have a very 
real and important role to perform in 
the war effort.” 














school of fine art 


phone gramercy 5-9714 


summer session 


personally conducted 
by mr. hofmanna 


june 15 - sept. 15 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNETT 


MASSACHUSETTS 














First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 


Professional training in sculpture, illustration, 
and mural painting. Also, coordinated course 
with U. of Pa. B.F.A., M.F.A. degrees. Many 
scholarships and prizes. Distinguished faculty. 
Louise B. Ballinger, Acting Curator. Catalog K. 


Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
REE RE 


PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 


BEGINNING OCTOBER 4th 
under personal direction of 


BRACKMAN 


Painting from Nude, 
Portrait and Still Life. 


For further information, write 


Robert Brackman, Noank, Connecticut 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett, 
Otis Dozier, Edgar Britton 
Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, cartoon- 
ing, mural design, lithography, pottery, carving 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER CLASSES AT ANY TIME 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 4, 1943. 


ke Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
For information, address: 


gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion illustration, 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 


Crafts, Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 
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Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Training in Fine & Applied Arts, 
Camouflage, Wartime Courses. 
Iilustrated Catalog A.on Request 
SCHOOL OF 


RHODE ISLAND *::::<. 


@ Confers B.F.A. and B.S. One of the country’s 
outstanding art education centers. Fashion and 
interior design. Mechanical, industrial, advertis- 
ing design; fine and applied arts; textile engi- 
neering, mfrg. design. Coed. Catalog. 18 College 
St., Providence 3, R. 1. 











WARD MOUNT—_ 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Jersey City 

COURSES IN OIL PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
College Credits 

Private and Class Instruction in Studio 





74 Sherman Place 
Journal Sq. 2-2629 


Fall Classes Studio: 
Register Now 






THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Professional courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. 
War Production Training Courses. Post War Design 
Courses. Write for information—College credits 
transferable. 


4407 Warwick Blvd. Kansas City, Mo. 2 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 
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Drinking Ones Self Sober 


There is no question but that artists 
have been hit harder than any other 
profession and many of them are in 
desperate straits. It is not surprising 
that many schemes have been contrived 
to capitalize on their misfortunes. 

Apparently none of these people en- 
gages in any of these projects from 
altruistic motives or even to advance 
art. They are strictly commercial prop- 
ositions, for otherwise they would not 
be demanding that artists not only cut 
their prices to ridiculous figures but 
to submit to commissions of 50 per 
cent or more. 

To advertise far and wide that a 
painting will be sold for $10. which 
was painted by an artist whose pic- 
tures have sold for as much as $2500, 
or that you may buy one for $5. painted 
by an artist whose paintings also sold 
for $2500, is certainly not calculated 
to aid either the artist or enhance the 
value of his work. 
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On the other hand it must be clear 
to any artist who stops to think about 
it that this certainly cheapens him 
more than anything he could do. A 
large part of the offerings which would 
surround his work were done by WPA 
workers who never were artists. So 
those who lend themselves to such proj- 
ects lower their own standings. 


The League has been asked about a 
number of these schemes which have 
been highly advertised and with a lot 
of super-high-pressure salesmanship 
back of them. Their prospectuses are 
reminiscent of the old gold-mine and 
oil-well days. The returns are hardly 
comparable to a sheriff’s sale. 


Again the League hopes its many 
State Chapters and members will be 
on the look-out for all such projects 
and report them to us. They seem to 
be springing up like mushrooms. 

In the meantime it is up to the pro- 
fessional artists of the country to weigh 
them all carefully and consider whether 
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Two lines of water colors by 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
and both, grade for grade, are 
the finest obtainable anywhere. 
34 brilliant hues restricted to 
the completely permanent list. 
WFINE Artists Water Colors, of 
the highest possible quality, 
optimum fineness and uniformity, 
full tubes, 25¢, 30c and 40c, 
b ON MERE e eee ar taay 
° artists quality at student prices. 
Guaranteed full statement 

of contents on every tube 


as specified by AVA PLL 


For Color Card and FREE booklet 
of technical information write 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 Highland Avenue 
Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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one can afford to be classed in syam® 
company and have these prices cha 
up against him in the future. 
member, these are very widely bre 
cast. This information particularly gag 
around to all legitimate dealers wh 
note carefully those who make ridj) 
ulous prices to these promoters. The 
may not easily forget it when 
artists later try to cultivate them. 
Maybe one can ride to prosperity ty 
cutting the prices of his work to 
tenth of its value or less. Maybe ong 
can spend himself out of debt. Jug 
possibly one may drink himself sober 
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Tomorrow's Masterpieces 


It is the desire of the League to ¢ 
everything possible to back eve 
worthy plan to help our artists an@abou 
advance the cause of art. In our zegmod 
to protect his interests from high-pres§even 
sure, cut-rate art sales, we realize wawonc 
might possibly be doing an injustice t@ror 
a project which has been recentl@wort 
launched and which we have investig Or 
gated carefully. We have checked oughits 
findings with R. H. Macy Company gfthe |} 
New York with whom their organizagful ¢ 
tion has made arrangements for @long 
New York exhibition. hom: 

This is “Tomorrow’s Masterpiecegjust 
Inc.”, which has already arranged fo 
20 or more exhibitions in proming 
department stores over the count 
We have reviewed their literature ang ** 
plans and are informed that the artise!tY 
and their pictures will be carefully sq" 
lected and that a fair and reasonable 
commission on their price range is a 
sured. , 

It appears to us to be a legitimatg!@5 
and commendable undertaking and # tl 
democratic in its catalogue, including. Ss 
both high-class conservative as well ate" 
modern artists, and possibly a sprinkg¥®S 
ling of non-objectives. nig 
iT) 
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Barnum’s Estimate Still Good f’;,, 


We have frequently pointed out thafyas 
artists seem to be a particularly easgy 
lot, especially when something is off jt 
fered them which they are told wilihe 
widen their reputations or promot@an 
them with the public. De 

For many years, ever since Whofria 
Who in America was first published@the; 
there have been many imitators fishinggon 
in the professional streams and them A 
seem to be just as many suckers as if€oy 
Barnum’s days. ing. 

There are “Who’s Whos” promote@tha 
for every classification from the Nortijro, 
to the South pole. ‘““‘Who’s Who in AmeMypj 
ican Art” is a legitimate volume Dbif@y 
most of them are of doubtful valu@iyd 
Some have been suppressed by coum 
injunctions. Others are reputed nlfha 
to be insufficiently financed to calMfjig 
through their publications. Here is aljpre 
other point where artists should stopfj 
look, and listen. ‘ 


seis anata to 
Advertising for Artists’ Model 


One of the most vicious methods d@- 
vised to chisel small amounts is p 
ticed by alleged “Model Agencies.” Vatitgy 
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ous methods are used to entice youll? , 
’ 
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girls with the bait that modelling 1 
not only a very glamorous profess 
but it is highly profitable. 


ha 


It is unnecessary to have experient, 
they are told. Be pretty, have a love 
figure. Few girls deny themselves the 
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Mmihe custody of such matters 
promot 


The only requirement is 
‘pat they must have photographs to 


“Bicave With prospective patrons, This 


4s one of the pay-offs. The girls must 
y a good price for these. Many times 

he pseudo agents are the photograph- 

gs. The girls then peddle these pho- 


“Tiographs to phony lists of prospects 


and then walk and walk trying to run 
some of them down. 

This month three men and some 
young women were arrested for luring 
young girls to New York with promises 
of careers aS magazine-cover girls. 
They really were charged with partici- 
pating in a prostitution ring. The 
glamor and the high prices they were 
to make was the lure to the ambitious 
irls. 

So many stories have been written 
about the fascinating profession of 
modelling and of the $25 an hour and 

en more they earned, that it is small 
wonder many a young girl whose mir- 
ror told her she is another Rita Hay- 
yorth, would be taken in. 

Once in a blue moon one of them 
its the jack-pot—but temporarily. In 
ihe meantime one of the most beauti- 
ful of models has gathered up her be- 
jongings and quietly gone back to her 
home in New Jersey. She says her feet 
just couldn’t take it. 
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ore on Memorials 


The letter from the League to the 
ity officials of New York calling at- 
ention to the need for vigilance on 
heir part to forestall inappropriate 

d inartistic memorials of a tempo- 

nature for the returning soldiers, 
brought gratifying replies from all 
them. 

Sketches for one of these proposals 
frew such a storm of criticism that it 
vas obvious that unless something was 
fone to head off similar effusions we 
might have a repetition of the silly 
monstrosities which made many a be- 
vildered soldier of War I wonder if this 
yas the democracy he had been fight- 
ng to make the world safe for. 

It seems the city charter which placed 
in the 
ands of the Art Commission does not 
pecifically include temporary mem- 
rials and there was some doubt about 

eir jurisdiction. That was the rea- 
ion for the League’s concern. 

A letter from the President of the 
ouncil, Newbold Morris, is reassur- 
ing. He points to Section 854 of the 
tharter as giving the Commission very 
Oad powers over all works of art, 
Which have been defined as even in- 
luding a bench or a lamp or a fire 
iydrant, 

'He believes, as does the League, 
hat the Art Commission would be very 
gilant in such matters as would the 
fFresidents of the boroughs who have 
ediate jurisdiction in their respec- 
ive boroughs and would be “responsive 
J the opinion of experts such as would 
P respected by the League.” 
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onthly Letter to Chairmen 


Mand Art Week Directors 


' Through an oversight on my part, I 
mave failed to mention on this page 


Peat on taking over the combined of- 
periend 


of National Regional Chapters 
hairman and American Art Week Di- 
tor, it has never been my intention 


to name either new state chairmen or 
directors. The splendid organization built 
up by both Mr. Nils Hogner and Mrs. 
Florence Topping Green has my whole- 
hearted support and confidence. All offi- 
cers who have had no direct communi- 
cation from me please consider your 
appointments still in force. Program 
material has been sent you and I shall 
be most happy to have your comments. 

To all state presidents of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, I acknowl- 
edge with deep appreciation the loyal 
support you have given our League 
projects through your National Fine 
Arts Chairman, Mrs. Warren Burgess 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma. Mrs. Burgess has 
served ably and well in the post of 
National Vice-Director of American 
Art Week for our League, and I shall 
look forward to a happy association 
with her in the future. 

Just a few days before Mrs. John L. 
Whitehurst, president of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, took off by air 
for England, I had a most pleasant 
chat with her in New York, and she 
expressed a wish to know more about 
the work we were doing, particularly 
our post-war program. It will be a 
pleasure to have an outline ready for 
her when she returns to American soil. 
Her work in England must truly be 
an adventure, and our entire national 
board extends her best wishes for a 
successful trip and a safe voyage home. 


Resignations 


It is with deep regret that we list 
the following resignations: 

Mrs. Mildred D. Schmidtman, as 
State Director for Washington, who has 
accepted a post with a large aircraft 
company on the Pacific Coast. She is 
working ten hours a day on Production 
Illustrations. 

Mrs. Louise Clark as Director for 
Tennessee, whose work at the Brooks 
Memorial Art Gallery has grown so 
that she will have to budget her time 
for the duration. 

Mrs. W. W. Rivers, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, whose heavy teaching schedule 
forces her to give up outside activities. 

The war program has made so many 
changes all over the nation with our 
time that we full well understand why 
these resignations have been submitted. 
However, all have promised full co- 
operation with their successors, and 
are retaining their memberships in the 
League on the inactive list. 


Radio for Art Week 


With great pleasure, I announce a 
fine program entitled Buying an Ex- 
perience by Carl Thurston of Pasa- 
dena, California. Mr. Thurston is the 
author of many books on art and has 
been a most generous contributor to our 
Book Campaign. The time and station 
will be announced later. 

Mr. Thurston also gave me this good 
news about the old Pasadena Art In- 
stitute—that after much effort, it was 
hoped to get the Institute “into pro- 
duction” shortly, and that they were 
about ready to sign a long-term lease 
on a fine building in the heart of the 
city. As guest director in the hanging 
of a fine gallery Leonardo da Vinci 
show opening shortly, he was extremely 
busy. Our congratulations! 


—FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN. 
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REMBRANDT 


TALENS & SON Inc. 
N.J 


NEWARK,N 


Headquarters 
GENUINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 

COBALT BLUES CADMIUM 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 


EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %&% SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 


ETC, 


PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 
NEW YORK 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY. N. Y¥ 

Institute of History and Art To 
Sept 18 Maps and Views of 
Old i/bany; Lithographs Dau 
mier; Sept. 22-Oct. 29: Modern 
imerican Watercolors Sept. 22- 
Oct. 10: Works. K. C. Reynolds 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery Jo Sept. 7 New 
England Album; Sept. 10-Oct. 4: 
Czech War Cartoons; Sept. 9-Sept. 
30: Tunisian Triumph; Sept. 17 
Oct. 11: Gift Plan Exhibition. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Sept. 15-26: Pen 
tagon Exhibition Sept. 12-Oct. 3 
The Tuttoli Tapestries Sept. 
America in Prints; To Sept. 26: 
Selections from the May Collec- 
tion. 

BOSTON. MASS 

Doll & Richards Sept. 
rary New England Artists 
colors; Prints. 

Museum of Fire Arts Jo Oct. 3: 
Art of Our Allies—China; To Sept. 
12: Museum School Alumni. 

Public Library Sept.: Watercolors, 
Rowlandson. 

BUFFALO, N. Y 

Albright Art Gallery Zo Sept. 9: 
Our Navy in Action; Sept.: Prints. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute 7o Oct. 3: 
Annual. 

Lenabel F. Pokrass Gallery To Sept. 
15: Group Show. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum T7o Sept. 20: Master- 
pieces from 400 Years of Paint- 
ing; Sept.: Contemporary Decora- 
tive Arts; Appreciation of the 
Arts; 18th Century French Color 
Prints; Etchings, Meryon; Carica- 
tures, Lasinio. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art Jo Sept. 9: R.A.F. 
on the Target; To Sept. 27: Art- 
ists for Victory Posters; To Oct. 
4: English, French & American 
Art. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts Sept.: New 
Accessions and Reinstallation of 
Permanent Collection. 

CONCORD, N. H. 

State Library To Sept. 6: Etchings, 
John Taylor Arms; Sept. 13-G6ct. 
18: Pan American Arts and Crafts. 

CONCORD, MASS. 

Art Association Sept.: Designs for 
Stained Glass Windows, William 
R. Jack; Lithographs, Joseph Nash. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Sept.: Ap- 
preciation of the Arts. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Sept.: International 
Photographic Salon, Our Navy in 
Action, Blitzged Architecture. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 7o Sept. 28: Portraits, 
Richard Kitchin; To Sept. 20: Mu- 
seum Art School Annual. 

GLOUCESTER, MASS. 

North Shore Arts Association Jo 
Sept. 13: 21st Annual. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. 

Neville Public Museum To Sept. 
25: “I Remember That’; Ameri 
can Made Ceramics. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Academy of Arts To Sept. 26: Pho- 
tographic Contest; To Oct. 3: 


Contem po- 
Water 


Students 


Ohio Circuit Exhibition 

The Ohio Watercolor Society an- 
nounces the coming judging and assem- 
bling of its 19th Annual Circuit Exhi- 
bition. Open to artists born or resident 
in Ohio, the exhibition will begin the 
circuit at the Columbus Gallery of Fine 
and then continue at 
Kent State University in Dec.; at Mas- 
sillon Museum in Jan.; at Cleveland Mu- 
seum in Feb.; at Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in March; at Taft Museum in April; 
at Johnson Humrick-House Museum in 
May; and at the Zanesville Art Insti- 


Arts in Nov. 


tute in June. 


Judging will take place on Oct. 16 
and the jurors will be Philip Adams, 
Paul Chidlow, and Frank N. Wilcox. 
There will be one jury award and two 
honorable mentions. Last day for entries 


is Oct. 12. 
30 


Modes and Manners of Yesterday 
in Prints. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Sept.: Con- 
temporary American Painting; Stu- 
dent Work. 

KANSAS CITY, MO 

Nelson-Atkins Museum Sepf. 
of Australia 

LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 

Art Association Sept.: 25th Annual. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

County Museum 7o Sept. 5: Women 
Painters of the West; Sepi. 8-29 
Arts in Therapy; Sept. 18-Oct. 10 
California Art Club; Sept. 12-Oct 
}: Los Angeles Artists. 

James Vigeveno Galleries 7To Sept. 
18: 17th Century Dutch Masters 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Whistler's Birthplace Zo Oct. 1: 
Practical Arts from M. 1. T. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Wesleyan University Sept. 7-21 
Photographs of China. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute Sept. 10-Oct. 10: 22nd 
International Watercolor Show. 

MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 

Walker Art Center To Oct. 15: 
“Definitions” Evhibition. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Center Sept.: Perma 
nent Collections. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts and Sciences Sept.: 
Black and White Show. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery To Sept. 23: Paintings, 
Nicholai Fechin. 

OMAHA, NEB. 

Joslyn Memorial Sept.: Charles Dana 
Gibson; Our Navy in Action. 


OSHKOSH, WiS. 
Public Museum Sept.: 
vakian Watercolors. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 
Art Institute Sept.: Group Show. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Sept. 11: Silk 
Screen Prints; Fine Art of Re- 
rroduction; College Settlement 
Handicraft. 

PITTSFIELD. MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Sept. 3-30: Pitts 
field Art Leaque Annual; Photo- 
graphs, Franklin C. Pillsbury, dr. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Sept. 19-Oct. 
3: Chinese Paintings & Jade. 
ROCKFORD. ILL. 

Art Association Sept.: Artist Mem- 
bers Show. 

SACRAMENTO. CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery Sept.: Drai- 
ings, D. R. Fitzvatrick; Oils. Wil- 
liam Mitchell; Oils, Anita Learis 
Cooley; Migration of the Negro: 
“The Circus’; Prints, Marie-Jean 
Walton. 

ST. LOUIS. MO. 

City Art Museum Sepr.: Art of the 
Armed Forces; To Sept. 15: Print 
Masterpieces; To Sept. 20: Dravw- 
ings, Augustus John. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Sept.: 25 British 
Watercolors; Paintings, Robert 
Henri; Prints Illustrating Pro- 
cesses. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor Sept.: Boring, Wrestling 
and Prize Fighting in Art; Water- 
colors, Chee Chin 8. Cheung Lee; 


Czechoslo- 


Watercolors, William Ross @ 
eron; Soldiers of Production, 
De Young Memorial Museum § 
Meet the Artist; Paintings, 
Berlandina; To Sept. 8: Lif 
the Service. 

Paul Elder & Company To 
25: Watercolors, Louis Mae 
lard. 

Museum of Art To Sept. 8: 4 
tercolors from Cuba and A 
tina; To Sept. 19: Amerie 
1943; To Sept. 15: Red @& 
Posters; To Sept. 12: Paint 
Claire Falkenstein; Sept. 8-26: 
sign for Postwar Living. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o Oct. 3: Paintij 
Emily Carr; Canadian Cont 
vary Paintings; Seattle Art 
Summer Show; .Boeing Aira 
Exhibit; Sept. 15-30: Textil 
Marianne 8S. Dusenbury. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George Walter Vincent Smith 
Gallery To Sept. 26: Paint 
Van Gogh; Contemporary D 
Paintings. 7 
Museum of Fine Arts Sept. 15-4 
31: Art in Nature. 

TOLEDO, OHIO. 

Museum of Art Sept. 5-27: 
dents Exhibition. 

TORONTO, CAN. 

Art Gallery To Sept. 19: Mode 
British Crafts. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center To Sept. 20: Paint 
from Permanent Collection; ©; 
Work by Children. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum Sept.: Students We 
Prints; Children’s Works. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) Sept. 8- 
25: Recent Work by the A. C. A. 
Group. 

N. M. Acquavella (38E57) Sept.: 
Old Masters. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
Sept.: Watercolors, Marin. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) Opening 
Sept. 27. 

Artists Gallery (43W55) Sept. 21- 
Oct. 12: Sculpture, Irma Roth- 
stein, 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Sept.: 
19th Century American Paintings. 
Bonestell Gallery (18E57) Sept. 13- 
Oct. 2: Drawings, Paintings, Earl 
Kerkam; Sept. 7: Group Show. 
Mortimer Brandt Gallery (50E57) 
Sept.: Group Show. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkwy.) 
To Sept. 6: Artists in Wood. 
Brummer Gallery (110E58) Sept.: 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Opening 
Sept. 7. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) Sept.-: 
Group Exhibition. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) Sept.: Mod- 
ern French. 

Albert _Duveen Gallery (19E57) 
Sept.: Early American Paintings. 
Duveen Bros., Inc. (720 Fifth) 
Sept.: Old Masters. 

8th St. Gallery (33W8) To Sept. 
15: Group Exhibition Small Paint- 
ings; Sept. 15-30: ‘Landscapes 
Near N. Y.” 

Ferargil Galleries Sept.: American 
Paintings. 


Name 


Street 
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The Art Digest, 
116 East 59th Street, New York, N. Y. 


460 Park Avenue Gallery (460 
Park) Sept.: Portraits by Con- 
temporary Artists. 

Frick Collection (1E70) Sept.: Per- 
manent Collection. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Sept. 17: Adver- 
tising Color Art; To Nov. 15: 
Founder's Show. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) Sept.: 
Old Masters. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Sept.: 
Group Show. 

Koester Galleries (65E57) 
Old Master Paintings. 
Knoedler (14E57) Sept.: Modern 
French and Contemporary Amer- 
icans. 

Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
Sept. 14-Oct. 16: Group Exhibi- 
tion of Figure Paintings. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Sept.: 
Old Masters. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Sept.: 
French and American Paintings. 
Macbeth Galleries (11E57) Sept.: 
Oils and Watercolors, Contempo- 
rary American Artists. 
Pierre Matisse (41E57) 
Sept. 7: Modern French. 
Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
To Oct. 6: Prints of Alaska; To 
Oct. 18: Argentine Prints; To 
Sept. 19: War Art; Sept. 15-Oct. 
15: Illuminated Manuscript Pages; 
Sept.: Bache Collection; To Oct. 
10; Prints, Bruegel. 


Sept.: 


Opening 


“Midtown Galleries (605 Madise 


Sept.: Contemporary American 4 
ists. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W5 
To Sept. 19: Occupational T, 
py; To Oct. 17: Airways to P. 
To Sept. 19: Bali; Action Pho 
raphy; Sept.: Women in Neces 
Civilian Employment. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Se; 
English Paintings. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) Sept. I 
Oct. 4: Toulouse-Lautrec & othe 


Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Se 


13-Oct. 11: Drawings. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) Sept.: Gro 
Exhibition. 

Puma Gallery (108W57) Sept 
Group Exhibition. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) Sept, 
Contemporary Americans. 

Paul Rosenberg & Co. (16E5 
Sept.: French and American Pa 
ings. 

Andre Seligmann (15E57) Sept 
Contemporaries and Old Masteé 
Jacques Seligmann & Co. (5E5 
Sept.: Paintings and Objects 
Art. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Sept 
Old Master Paintings. 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) Sé 
7-Oct. 2: Landscapes of the Sow 
of France. 

Howard Young Gallery (1E5 
Sept.: Old Master Paintings 4 
Objects of Art. 


TRIAL OFFER —Next 8 Issues °] 


ORDER NOW 


Please enter my order for your TRIAL OFFER, 8 issues, for which 
I enclose $1.00. 
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For Everyone fe ) The Outstanding 


MARTIN BAER ~ NOTED AMERICAN 


By George Seideneck, Carmel. 


MARTIN BAER has dedicated his life to the 
recording in pigments of the unguarded 
movements and expressions of his fellow- 
man. Born into the turbulence of Chicago, 
son of an internationally recognized en- 
graver, he had his first "one-man" show at 
the Art Institute of Chicago, after suc- 
cesses abroad, culminating in his being in- 
vited to show at Durand-Ruel's in Paris, 
1926. The following year found him paint- 
ing in Sahara, and two years of furious 
painting at Fez, Morocco and other hidden 
sunbeaten places. Returning in 1936 with 
his charming wife, Mme. Janina Liszkowska, 
whom he met in the group that gathered 
around Modigliani. After a unique honey- 
moon on the Island of Ibizia (off Spain), 
living like the natives, and looking like them 
—he painted those about him. ris record 
of honors and awards, too lengthy to record 
in this space, are highlighted by his work 
being permanently acquired by the Luxem- 
bourg Museum, Paris. The California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor of San Francisco 
acquired two of his important canvases 
through purchase gift of M. Henry Wil- 
liams. Also represented in the permanent 
collections of the Los Angeles Museum, 
N. Y. Modern Museum of Art, and es 
famous private collections in America suc 
as Roland J. McKinney, Director of Los 
Angeles Museum and others. 


Art Groups and Museums interested in Mr. 
Baer's 1943-44 Traveling Exhibition schedule 
may write him at P. O. Box 2038, Carmel, 
Calif, 


PAINTER 
RECOMMENDS 


Qe 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


Ss 
Mr. Baer writes: 


“In my humble opinion the Grumbacher Finest 
Oil Colors are perpetuating the purest tradi- 
tions in the making of fine pigments that will 
do much to stimulate true craftsmanship in 
painting. Your luminous colors will lighten 
labor, make results more beautiful, certain, 
and thereby liberate the artist from external 
fears, so he can without restraint, unconscious- 
ly let the divine spirit flow through the tip of 


his brush." Moin Baer : 


“All the Grumbacher Finest 
Oil Colors are guaranteed to 
be superior, or equal in qual- 
ity to specifications estab- 
lished by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and recommendations 
of the American 

Artists’ Professional 
League.” 


The above state- 
ment appears on 
every tube, togeth- 
er with complete 
descriptions of pig- 
ment and oil con- 
tents. 


Send us the name of 
your local artists’ ma- 
terials dealer and your 
preferred mediums for 
ACTUAL interesting ‘“‘How it is 
SIZE Done” 1943-44 art 


STUDIO brochures with plate 
TUBE 1” x 4” in full color. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


468 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY - 179 KING STREET, W., TORONTO, CANADA 
BRUSHES ARTISTS’ MATERIAL COLORS 
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The Artist’s Wife by Paul Trebilcock 
< 
PORTRAITS: INC. 0 PARK AVENUE 
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